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NOTE. 


j^HE  following  Catalogue  comprises  Books  se- 
•*•  lected  from  the  Complete  List  of  Messrs. 
Bell's  publications,  as  being  especially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Middle-class  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools, 
-Grammar  Schools,  and  the  modern  side  of  the  large 
Public  Schools.  Many  of  tl\em  are  in  use  for  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  Local  Examinations,  and 
for  Civil  Service  and  Army  Candidates. 

Specimen  pages  of  the  most  important  arc  ap- 
pended, in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the  book  or 
the  method  of  editing  adopted.  In  many  cases  the 
Publishers  will  be  glad  to  forward  a  sample  copy 
on  the  bond  fide  application  of  a  master,  mistress,  or 
other  teacher,  and  /;/  any  case  a  single  copy  of  any 
book  will  be  supplied  at  half  tJie  published  price. 
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MODERN    SCHOOL   CLASS-BOOKS. 


ENGLISH    CLASS-BOOKS. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMARS    BY.  MR.    C.    P.    MASON, 

Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 

''  /  have  been  trying  my  best  to  induce  schools  generally  to  study  Mr.  Mason's 

Grammars Their  superiority  over  most  of  the  grammars  in  ordinary 

use  is  to  my  mind  most  striking  and  undeniable,  especially  as  regards  the  analysis 
of  sentences.' — Report  for  1876  o/E.  R.  H.  RlCE-WlGGiN,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Schools. 

PIRST  NOTIONS  OF  GRAMMAR  FOR  YOUNG  LEARNERS. 

By  C.  P.  Mason,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2 ist  Thousand.  Cloth,  gd.  (See  specimen,  p.  23.) 

'  For  a  foundation  in  Grammar  I  know  of  no  better  book  than  Mason's  "  First  Notions 
of  Grammar."  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  little  elementary  book  alone  would  have 
enabled  many  a  Pupil  Teacher  to  pass  a  better  examination  than  has  been  the  result  ot 
an  imperfect  study  of  much  more  advanced  books.' — Address  to  the  Managers  and 
Teachers  of  Schools  in  the  North  Staffordshire  District,  by  E.  H.  R.  RiCE-WiGGiN,  Esq. 
H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

PIRST  STEPS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  Junior  Classes. 
Demy  i8mo.  38th  Thousand,  is. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  for  the  use  of  Junior 
Classes.  48th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  (See  specimen,  p.  24.) 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  including  the  Principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis. 
27th  Edition,  Revised.  iO4th  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  green  cloth,  3^.  6d. 
(See  specimen,  p.  25.) 

By  the  excision  of  such  portions  of  the  previous  edition  as  have  found  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  the  author's  Elementary  Grammars,  and  of 
various  controversial  notes  on  points  long  since  settled,  room  has  been 
found  in  the  recent  edition  for  the  introduction  of  a  great  deal  of  new  and 
interesting  matter,  illustrating  the  structure,  history,  and  affinities  of  the 
English  language. 

'  This  Grammar  and  Analysis  is  one  of  the  most  practical,  exact,  and  exhaustive  in 
existence,  and  as  such  is  specially 'Suitable  for  examination  purposes,  as  well  as  ordinary 
-school  work.'— J.  S.  LAURIE,  Esq. ,  formerly  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Director- 
General  of  'Public  Instruction,  Ceylon,  &c. 


6  ENGLISH  CLASS-BOOKS. 

A  SHORTER  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  with  copious  and  carefully 
graduated  Exercises,  based  upon  the  author's  English  Grammar.  2 1st 
Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  brown  cloth,  $s.  6d.  (Sec  specimen,  p.  26. ) 

This  work  has  been  prepared,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestions  of 
several  by  whom  the  author's  '  English  Grammar '  has  been  largely  used, 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  as  may  have  found  the  contents  of  the 
latter  too  ample  to  be  conveniently  mastered  by  pupils  who  have  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  time  at  their  disposal.  It  contains  the  pith  of  the 
'  English  Grammar '  with  fewer  minutire,  and  a  much  more  extensive 
apparatus  of  exercises.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  these  as  com- 
plete and  serviceable  as  possible. 

WORD  -  BUILDING  IN  ENGLISH,  reprinted  (for  Elementary 
.Schools)  from  the  Shorter  English  Grammar.  3</. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  PRACTICE,  consisting  of  the  Exercises  of 
the  Shorter  English  Grammar  published  in  a  separate  form.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  (See  specimen,  p.  27.) 

These  exercises  are  arranged  in  progressive  lessons  in  such  a  manner  as. 
to  be  available  with  almost  any  text-book  of  English  Grammar,  and  take 
the  learner  by  easy  stages  from  the  simplest  English  work  to  the  most 
difficult  constructions  in  the  language. 

BLANK  SHEETS  Ruled  and  Headed  for  Analysis.      is.  per  dozen. 


THE    ELEMENTS    OF    THE    ENGLISH     LANGUAGE.       lly 

Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.     2Oth  Edition.     Post  8vo.  4.!-.  6</. 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  and  Analysis. 
By  Ernest  Adams,  Ph.D.  I5th  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

A  CONCISE  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLISH  PARSING.  By  Lionel 
E.  Adams,  B.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  ANALYSIS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE,  from 
well-known  sources,  selected  and  arranged  by  F.  Edwards.  Sewed,  6a\ 

TEST  LESSONS  IN  DICTATION,  for  the  First  Class  of  Elementary 
Schools.  A  series  of  Extracts,  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  more  advanced  pupils.  3rd  Edition.  Paper  cover,  is.  6if.  (Sec 
specimen,  p.  28.) 

ENGLISH  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL-ROOM  USE.  Extracts 
from  great  Authors  from  Chaucer  to  Keats,  with  short  Biographical  Notices 
and  Examination  Questions.  By  Kathleen  Kno\.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  (See 
specimen,  p.  29.) 

'  Miss  Knox's  thoughtful  little  work  affords  us  an  admirable  method  of  fixing  in  the 
pupil's  mind  the  images  of  truth  and  beauty  she  has  so  carefully  selected.'— Academy. 


ENGLISH  CLASS-BOOKS.  7 

SKEAT'S  QUESTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE ;  with  a  Preface  containing  brief  Hints  on  the  Study  of 
English.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  late  Fellow  ot  Christ's 
College.  2s.  ()d. 

This  volume  will  be  found  useful  in  preparing  for  the  various  public 
examinations,  in  the  universities,  or  for  Government  appointments. 

HINTS  FOR  SHAKESPEARE  STUDY,  exemplified  in  an  Analytical 
Study  of  Julius  Cresar,  especially  intended  for  Candidates  for  Examination. 
By  Mary  Grafton  Moberly.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  paper  wrapper,  is. 

Uniform  with  'Bell's  Reading  Books,'  in  limp  cloth,  Oaf.  each. 
SHAKESPEARE'S    PLAYS.     Kemble's  Reading  Edition.     With   Ex- 
planatory Notes  for  school  use. 

JULIUS  C/KSAR.    6,/.  HENRY  THE  FIFTH.     6,/. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.     6</.  MACBETH.     &/. 

Annotated  by  C.  P.  MASON,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST. 

-BOOK     I.     With  a  Life  of  Milton.     3rd  Edition.     Post  8vo.  2J. 

BOOK    II.     With  a  Life.     2nd  Edition.     Post  8vo.  2s. 

BOOK  III.      With  Life.     2nd  Edition.     Post  8vo.  2s. 

GOLDSMITH'S  DESERTED  VILLAGE.  With  a  Short  Life  of  the 
Poet.  3rd  Edition.  Post  8vo.  is.  6d. 

THOMSON'S  <  SPRING.'     With  a  Short  Life.     Post  8vo.  2s. 
THOMSON'S  'WINTER.'     With  a  Short  Life.     Post  8vo.  2s. 


BIBLE  ENGLISH.  Chapters  on  Words  and  Phrases  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  no  longer 
in  common  use  ;  illustrated  from  contemporaneous  writers.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Lewis  O.  Davies,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary-extra,  Southampton. 
Small  crown  8vo.  $s. 

1  This  is  a  very  good  and  sensible  little  book.  Mr.  Davies  has  worked  really  well  at 
his  subject,  and  has  put  his  matter  together  in  a  shape  both  useful  and  pleasant.  .  .  . 
We  can  heartily  recommend  it  as  very  carefully  and  sensibly  put  together,  and  as  fully 
carrying  out  the  promises  of  its  title-page.' — Saturday  Review. 

HELPS'  COURSE  OF  POETRY,  for  Schools.  A  New  Selection  from 
the  English  Poets,  carefully  compiled  ami  adapted  to  the  several  Standards. 
By  E.  A.  Helps,  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

Book      I.      134  pp.  small  8vo.  qd.     For  Standards'  I.  and  II. 
Book    II.     224  pp.  crown  8vo.  iy  6<L     For  Standards  III.  and  IV. 
Book  III.     352  pp.  post  8vo.  2s.     For  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 


8  MATHEMATICAL  A XI)  MISCELLANEOUS. 

MATHEMATICAL. 

ARITHMETIC.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Elsce,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College  Cambridge,  Mathematical  Master  at  Rugby  School.  Fcap.  Svo. 
1 2th  Edition.  3*.  6d.  (S^e  specimen,  /.-  30.) 

ARITHMETIC  (SUPPLEMENTARY).  Improved  Methodsof  Working 
some  of  the  more  Advanced  Rules,  with  numerous  Examples  in  Proportion, 
Fractions,  Percentages,  Averaging  of  Rates,  and  Scales  of  Notation,  and 
Examination  Papers,  with  Answers.  By  Rev.  |.  Hunter,  M.A.  Fcap. 
Svo.  3j. 

ARITHMETIC.  A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples.  With  Answers. 
By  J.  Watson,  M.A. ,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  formerly  Senior 
Mathematical  Master  of  the  Ordnance  School,  Carshalton.  6th  Edition, 
Revised  and  'Enlarged.  By  W.  P.  Goudie,  P.. A.  2s.  6d.  (See 

specimen,  p.   34.; 

ALGEBRA  (ELEMENTARY).      By  the  Rev.  LA.,  Mathe- 

matical Master  of  Rugby  School.     6th  Edition.     4^.    (See  specimen,  p.  31.) 

ALGEBRA.  A  Progressive  Course  of  Examples.  By  the  Rev.  W.  V. 
Macmichael,  late  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Warwick,  and 
R.  Prowdc  Smith,  M.A.,  Master  of  Cheltenham  College.  3rd  Edition. 
3  .  dd.  With  Answers,  4^.  6<f.  (Sec  specimen,  p.  35.) 

EUCLID,  DEFINITIONS  OF,  with  Explanations  and  Exercises,  and 
an  Appendix  of  Exercises  on  the  Fir^l  Book.  By  R.  Webb,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  Mathematical  Master  at  Leeds  Grammar  School. 
Crown  Svo.  is.  6</.  (See  specimen,  p.  36.) 

EUCLID,  BRASSE'S  ENUNCIATIONS  OF.  With  figures,  is.  ; 
without  figures,  6<i. 

TRIGONOMETRY.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PLANE.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  G.  Vyvyan,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  Mathematical  Master  of  Charterhouse.  2nd  Edition,  Revised  and 
Augmented,  with  numerous  Examples  and  Examination  Papers  as  set  in 
Public  Examinations.  Crown  Svo.  3^.  6</.  (See  specimen^  p.  32.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MUSIC.  By  II.  C.  Banister,  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the 
R.A.  of  Music,  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  and  at  the  Royal  Normal 
Coll.  and  Acad.  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  iitli  Edition,  with  Emendations 
and  a  New  Appendix.  $s.  (See  specimen,  p.  33.) 

Manual  contains  chapters  on  Notation,    Harmony,  and  Counter- 
point ;  Modulation,    Rhythm,    Canon,    Fugi  .md   Instruments  ; 
together  with  Exercises  on  Harmony,  »i  Appendix  of  Examination  P 
and  a  copious  Index  and  Gloomy  of  Musical    \  • 

MUSIC,  A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF,  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  to  the  present  time.  For  the  use  of  Students.  By  Rev. 
H.  G.  Bonavia  Hunt,  B.  Mu>.  Oxon.  ;  Warder,  of  Trinity  College, 
London;  and  Lcctur.  :  li.tory  in  the  same  College.  7th 

Edition,  Revised  to  date  (1884).     Frnp.  Svo.  3*-.  6</. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  9 

MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  HANDBOOK  OF.  Short  Notices  of  the 
various  Schools  and  Composers,  for  the  use  of  Young  Students  and  Schools. 
By  C.  A.  Caspar  and  E.  M.  Patmore.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6J. 

HISTORY.  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  AND 
GENERAL  HISTORY,  from  B.C.  100  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Genea- 
logical and  Literary  Tables,  and  Sketch  of  the  English  Constitution.  By 
D.  Beale,  Principal  of  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham.  New  Edition, 
carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged,  1882.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6./. 

HISTORY.     A    PRACTICAL    SYNOPSIS    OF    ENGLISH;    or, 

A  General  Summary  of  Dates  and  Events  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Families, 
and  Candidates  for  Public  Examinations.  By  Arthur  Bowes.  4th  Edition. 
Svo.  2s. 

•COOKERY.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  FOOD.  A  Text-book  specially 
adapted  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  Government  and  other  Exami- 
nations in  Domestic  Economy.  With  Examination  Questions.  By  L.  M.  C. 
Crown  Svo.  is.  6t/.  (See  specimen,  pp.  37,  38.) 

'  It  quotes  the  best  authorities  for  almost  all  the  propositions  it  puts  forward,  and  gives 
some  excellent  practical  advice  about  the  choice  of  flesh,  fish,  and  game.' 

Saturday  Review. 

'  The  main  object  of  the  book  is  evidently  to  prepare  for  the  examinations  on  this 
subject.'— Nature. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  CLASS-BOOKS. 


MODEBN  LANGUAGES  CLASS-BOOKS. 


MONS.  F.  E.  A.   GASC'S  FRENCH   COURSE. 

FIRST    FRENCH    BOOK;    being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easy  W 

of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language.  Fcap.  8vo.  86th 
Thousand,  is.  6rf.  (See  specimen,  p.  39.) 

SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK;  being  a  Grammar  and  Exerci 

new  and  practical  plan,  and  intended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  '  First  French 
Book.'  42nd  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

KEY  TO  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FRENCH  BOOKS.  4th  Edition, 
Revised.  8vo.  $s.  6<f. 

• 

FRENCH  FABLES  FOR  BEGINNERS,  in  Prose,  with  an  Index  of 
all  the  Words  at  the  end  of  the  work.  1 5th  Thousand.  I2mo.  2s. 

SELECT  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE.  i6th  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3-°- 

HISTOIRES  AMUSANTES  ET   INSTRUCTIVES;  or,  Sel 

of  Complete  Stories  from  the  best  French  modern  Authors  who  have  written, 
for  the  young.  With  English  Notes.  I5th  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6ti. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  MODERN  FRENCH  CONVERSA- 
TION, containing  : — I.  The  most  current  and  useful  Phrases  in  Every- Day 
Talk.  II.  Everybody's  necessary  Questions  and  Answers  in  Travel -Talk. 
1 5th  Thousand.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  (See  specimen,  p.  40.) 

FRENCH   POETRY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.     With  English  N 
preceded  by  a  few  plain  Rules  of  French  Prosody.     4th  Edition,  K- 

]''cap.  Svo.  2s. 

FRENCH    PROSE    COMPOSITION,    MATERIALS    FOR;    or, 

Selections  from  the  best  English  Prose  Writers.  With  copious  Footnotes 
and  Hints  for  Idiomatic  Renderings.  I7th  Thousand.  Fcap.  Svo.  4^.  6,/. 
KEY,  2nd  Edition,  6s. 

PROSATEURS  CONTEMPORAINS ;  o,.  Selections  in  Pn.se,  chkfly 
from  Contemporary  French  Literature.  With  English  Notes.  7th  Edition, 
Revised.  I2mo.  $s. 

LE  PETIT  COMPAGNON;  a  French  Talk-Book  for  Little  Children. 
1 1 th  Thousand.  161110.  2s.  6tt.  (See  specimen,  p.  41.) 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  CLASS-BOOKS.  1 1 

MONS.  GASC'S  FRENCH  COURSE.—  continued. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  upwards  of  Fifteen 
Thousand  New  Words,  Senses,  £c.,  hitherto  unpublished.  3rd  and 
cheaper  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  entirely 
New  Supplements.  In  i  vol.  8vo.  cloth,  ids.  6d. 

POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES  ;  for  the  every-day  purposes  of  Travellers  and  Students. 
Containing  more  than  Five  Thousand  Modern  and  Current  Words, 
Senses,  and  Idiomatic  Phrases  and  Renderings,  not  found  in  any  other 
Dictionary  of  the  Two  Languages.  35th  Thousand,  with  Additions  and 
Corrections.  i6mo.  cloth,  4^.  Also  in  2  Vols.,  in  neat  Leatherette,  5^-. 
(See  specimen,  pp.  42-3.) 


LE  NOUVEAU  TRESOR ;  designed  to  facilitate  the  Translation  of 
English  into  French  at  Sight.  By  M.  E.  S.  i8th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
3J.  6ti. 

FRENCH  PRIMER.  Elementary  French  Grammar  and  Exercises  for 
Junior  Forms  in  Public  and  Preparatory  Schools.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin, 
M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  6th  Edition,  Revised,  is.  (See  specimen,  p.  44.) 


Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  CLAPIN,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Bachclier-cs-Lettres  of  t lie  University  of  France. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR  for  Public  Schools.  Fcap.  8vo.  loth  Edition, 
Revised.  2s.  6d.  Key,  3^.  6</. 

PRIMER  OF  FRENCH  PHILOLOGY,  with  Exercises  for  Public 
Schools.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  (See  specimen,  p.  45.) 

A  GERMAN  PRIMER,  with  Exercises.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  (See  specimen, 
/.  48.) 

A  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  for  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin, 
and  F.  Holl-Miiller,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Bruton  Grammar  School. 
3rd  Edition,  Revised.  Fcap.  2s.  6d. 

AN  ITALIAN  PRIMER.     Fcap.  8vo.   is. 


MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  PROSODY  for  the  use  of  English  Students. 
By  Arthur  Gosset,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  3^.  (See 
specimen,  pp.  46-7.) 

'The  book  before  us  is  just  what  a  handbook  for  the  higher  classes  of  schools  should 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  consulted  with  pleasure  and  profit  by  any  English- 
speaking  person  who  wishes  to  know  wherein  French  metre  consists,  and  how  it  has 
grown . '  — A  cade  my. 

'  This  is  the  very  book  we  have  been  looking  for.  We  hailed  the  title  with  delight, 
and  were  not  disappointed  by  the  perusal.  The  reader  who  has  mastered  the  contents 
will  know,  what  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  Englishmen  who  read  French  know,  the  rules  . 
of  French  poetry.' — Journal  of  Education. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  CLASS-BOOKS. 


F-RENCH    EXAMINATION    PAPERS    IN    MISCELLANEOUS 

CRAM  MAR  and  IDIOMS.  Compiled  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
For  the  use  of  pupils  preparing  for  the  Public  Schools,  Local,  Military, 
and  other  Examinations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  (See  specimen,  p.  49. ) 

GOMBERT'S  FRENCH  DRAMA,  Re-edited  by  F.  E.  A.   Gasc.     6J. 
each,  sewed  ;   is.  cloth.     (See  specimen,  p.  50.) 

This  is  a   Selection  of  the  best  French  Tragedies   and   Comedies  of 
Moliere,  Racine,  Corneille,  and  Voltaire,  carefully  Edited,  with  Arguments 
in  English  to  each   scene,  and   Footnotes   explaining   the   more   difficult 
iges,  and    translating   the     idiomatic  expressions  into  the  equivalent 
English  Idioms.    • 

List  of  Plays  in  the  Series. 


By  MOLIERE. 

IISANTHROPE. 

L'AYARE. 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME. 

I.i:  TARTUFFE. 

\LADE  IMAGINAIRE. 
LES  FKMMES  SAVANTES. 
I.IiS  FOURBERIES  DE  SCAP1N. 
LES  PRECIEUSES  RIDICULES. 

L'ECOLE  DES  FEMMKS. 

I.'KCOLE  DES  MARIS. 

I.K  MKDECIN  MALGR&  LUI. 


By  RACINE. 

LA  THEBAlDE,  OU   LES   FRERES 
ENNEMIS. 

ANDROMAQUE. 

LES  PLAIDEURS.      IPHIGENIE. 
BRITANNICUS.          PHEDRE. 
ESTHER.  ATHALIE. 

By  CORNEILLE. 
LE  CID.  HORACE. 

CIXXA.  POLYEUC 

By  VOLTAIRE. 
ZAIRE. 
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GEKMAN    CLASS-BOOKS. 

SEE  ALSO  PAGE  ii. 


GERMAN    PROSE    COMPOSITION,   MATERIALS    FOR;  con 

sisting  of  Selections  from  Modern  English  Writers,  with  Grammatical 
Notes,  Idiomatic  Renderings  of  difficult  passages,  and  a  general  Introduc- 
tion. By  Dr.  Buchheim,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  in 
King's  College,  and  Examiner  in  German  to  the  London  University.  9th 
Edition.  Fcap.  4*.  6d.  Key  to  Tarts  I.  and  II.  y.  ;  to  Parts  III. 
and  IV.  4J-.  (See  specimen,  p.  51.) 

WORTFOLGE ;  or  Rules  and  Exercises  on  the  Order  of  Words  in  German 
Sentences,  with  a  Vocabulary.  By  Frederick  Stock,  D.Lit,  M.A.  Lond., 
Member  of  the  Council  and  Fellow  of  University  College,  London,  Assistant- 
Master  in  Mill  Hill  School.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

MODERN    GERMAN    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Edited  by 
F.  STORR,  B.A. ;  A.  MACDONELL,  M.A.  (Oxon),  Ph.D.  ;  F.  LANGE,  Ph.D. 

MEISTER  MARTIN,  der  Kiifner.  Erzahlung  von  E.  T.  A.  HOFF- 
MAN. Edited  by  F.  Lange,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

HANS  LANGE.  Schauspiel  von  PAUL  HEYSE.  Edited  by  A.  A. 
Macclonell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Taylorian  Teacher,  University,  Oxford.  Au- 
thorised Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s. 

AUF  WACHE.  Novelle  von  B.  AUERBACH.  DER  GEFRORENE 
KUSS.  Novelle  von  O.  ROQUETTE.'  Edited  by  A.  A.  Macclonell, 
M.A.  Authorised  Edition.  [Nearly  recufy: 

DER  BIBLIOTHEKAR.  Lustspiel  von  G.  von  MOSER.  Edited  by 
F.  Lange,  Ph.D.  Authorised  Edition. 


FOREIGN  CLASSICS. 


FOKEIGN    CLASSICS. 

A  carefully  Edited  Series  for  use  in  Schools,  with  English  Notes,  Grammatical 
and  Explanatory,  and  Renderings  of  difficult  Idiomatic  expressions. 
Fcap.  8vo. 

CHARLES  XII.  par  Voltaire.  Edited  by  L.  Direy.  ;th  Edition, 
Revised,  is.  6(f. 

AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE,  par  Fenelon.  Edited  l.y  C.  J. 
Delille.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  2s.  6d. 

SELECT  FABLES  OF  LA  FONTAINE.  Edited  by  F.  E.  A.  Case. 
1 6th  Edition,  is.  6d. 

PICCIOLA,  by  X.  B.  Saintinc.  Edited  by  Dr.  Dubuc.  i$\\\  Thousand. 
In  limp  cloth,  is.  6d.  (See  specimen,  p.  52.) 

LAMARTINE'S  LE  TAILLEUR  DE  PIERRES  DE  SAINT- 
POINT.  Edited  with  Notes  by  James  Boielle,  B.-es-L.,  Senior  French 
Master,  Dulwich  College.  Fcap.  8vo.  i.e.  6</.  (See  specimen,  p.  53-) 

GERMAN  BALLADS  from  Uhlancl,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  ;  with  Intro- 
ductions, copious  and  Biographical  Notices.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Bielefeld. 
3rd  Edition,  is.  6d. 

GOETHE'S  HERMANN  AND  DOROTHEA.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Arguments.  By  E.  Bell,  M.A.,  and  E.  Wolfel.  is.  6d. 

SCHILLER'S  WALLENSTEIN.  Complete  Text,  comprising  the 
Weimar  Prologue,  Lager,  Piccolomini,  and  Wallenstein's  Tod.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Buchheim,  Professor  of  German  in  King's  College,  London. 
5th  Edition,  Revised,  $s.  Or  in  separate  parts,  viz.,  the  Lager  and 
Piccolomini,  2s.  6d.  Wallenstein's  Tod,  2s.  6d.  (See  specimen,  p.  54.) 

SCHILLER'S  MAID  OF  ORLEANS;  with  English  Notes  by  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Wagner,  Editor  of  Plato,  Plautus,  &c.,  and  Translator  ofTeuflfel's 

'iy  of  Roman  Literature.'   is.  6d.     (See  specimen,  p.  55.) 

SCHILLER'S  MARIA  STUART.  Ivlited  by  V.  Kaslner,  Fren.-h  an,l 
GeriiKin  Master  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  I'rofessor  of  French  at  Oiicen's 
Colk-ge,  Hailey  Street,  is.  6t/. 

KOTZEBUE.  DER  GEFANGENE  (The  Prisoner).  Edited,  wilh 
English  Notes  Explanatory  nnd  (Grammatical,  by  Dr.  \\'.  Stromberg.  J.*. 
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LATIN   AND    GREEK  CLASS-BOOKS. 


A  LATIN  PRIMER  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  with  Exercises 
by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Clapin,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  .Fcap. 
8vo.  is.  (See  specimen,  p.  56.) 

SCALA  LATIN  A.  A  Series  of  Elementary  Latin  Exercises,  designed  as 
an  Accompaniment  to  the  principal  Grammars  in  use.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Westley  Davis,  M.A.,  Tamworth  Grammar  School.  New  Edition.  With 
Vocabulary.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  (See  specimen,  p.  52.) 

AUXILIA  LATIN  A.  A  Series  of  Progressive  Latin  Exercises.  By  M.  J. 
B.  Baddeley,  M.A.,  Second  Master  at  the  Grammar  School,  Sheffield,  late 
Scholar  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  Part  I.,  Accidence. 
2nd  Edition,  Revised,  2s.  Part  II.,  Syntax  and  Exercises.  4th  Edition, 
Revised,  2s.  Key  to  Part  II.  2s.  6d. 

LATIN  PROSE  LESSONS.  By  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.  6th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
(See  specimen,  p.  57.) 

EASY  EXERCISES  IN  LATIN  ELEGIAC  VERSE.  By  Rev. 
J.  Penrose.  i6th  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

LATIN    EXERCISES,    GRAMMAR    PAPERS,   and    HINTS   for 

Junior  Classes.     By  T.  Collins,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Latin  School, 
Newport,  Salop.     4th  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.    (See  specimen,  p.  58.) 

By  the  late  Rev.  P.  Frost,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
ECLOGAE    LATIN  AE;    or  First  Latin  Reading  -  Book,   with   English 
Notes  and  a  Dictionary.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.   2s.  6d.    (See  specimen, 
pp.  59,60.) 

LATIN    PROSE    COMPOSITION,    MATERIALS    FOR.       New 

Edition.     Fcap.   8vo.  2s.  6d.     Key.     (For  Tutors  only. )     4*.    (See  speci- 
men, p.  6 1.) 

LATIN  VERSE-BOOK.  An  Introductory  Work  on  Hexameters  and 
Pentameters.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3^.  Key.  (For  Tutors  only.)  $s. 

ANALECTA  GRAECA  MINORA,  with  Introductory  Sentences, 
English  Notes,  and  a  Dictionary.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  MATERIALS  FOR.  Con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  as  the  '  Materials  for  Latin  Prose  Composition.' 
3rd  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s.  6d.  Key,  5-r. 


TALES  FOR  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.  Arranged,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  G.  H.  Wells,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  (See  specimen,  p.  62.) 
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'UNSEEN  PAPERS,'  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Examination- 
Questions.  By  T.  Collins,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  New- 
port, Salop.  3rd  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  (Sec  spcciuoi,  p.  63.) 

FLORILEGIUM  POETICUM.  A  Selection  of  Elegiac  Extracts  from 
Ovid  and  Tibullus.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  With  English  Notes. 
Fcap.  8vo.  y. 

OVID.  Selections  from  the  Amores,  Tristia,  Heroides,  and  Metamorphoses. 
P»y  A.  J.  Mncleane,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d. 


CICERO.     By  the  late  George  Long,  M.A.     Three 
De  Senectute— Select  Epistles.     Fcap.  8vo.  u.  6d. 


Vols.     De  Amicitia— 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL    CLASSICS. 


A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  with  English  Notes,  Edited  by  Eminent 
Scholars ;  especially  adapted  for  use  in  Public  and  Grammar  Schools* 
Fcap.  8vo. 

CAESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  By  George  Long,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  5^.  6rf. 

CAESAR. — Books  IV.  and  V.,  separate,     is.  6d. 

Books  I.— III.      With  Notes  for    Junior    Classes.      By  G.   Longy 

M.A.     2s.  6</. 

CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  AND  PROPERTIUS.  Selected  Poems. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  late  Head  Master  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  School,  and  F.  N.  Sutton,  B.A.  With  short  Biographical 
Notices  of  the  Poets.  $s.  6</. 

CICERO.— DE    SENECTUTE,    DE   AMICITIA,  AND  SELECT 

EPISTLES.     By  G.  Long,  M.A.  .  New  Edition.     4*.  6rf. 

CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael,  Head  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School,  Ripon.  2s.  6d  (See  specimen,  p.  64.) 

HOMER.— ILIAD.     Books  I.— XII.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.     6s.  6d. 

HORACE.  Edited  by  A.  J-  Macleane,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  King 
Edward's  School,  Bath.  With  a  short  Life.  Revised  Edition.  6s.  bd. 
Or,  Part  I.,  Odes,  3-f.  6d.  ;  Part  II.,  Satires  and  Epistles,  3-r.  6d. 

OVID.— THE    SIX    BOOKS    OF   THE    FASTI.     By   F.    A. 

M.A.     New  Edition.     5J. 
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VIRGIL.— BUCOLICS,     GEORGICS,     AND     AENEID.      Books 

I.  —  IV.      Abridged  from   Professor   Conington's  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Sheppard,  D.C.L.     5^.  6</. 

VIRGIL.— AENEID.  Books  V.— XII.  Abridged  from  Professor  Con- 
ington's Edition,  by  Professor  H.  Nettleship  and  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 
5-r.  6d.  (See  specimen,  p.  65.) 

Or  in  9  separate  Volumes,  price  is.  6J.  each,  as  follows  : — 

BUCOLICS-GEORGICS,  I.  and  II.— GEORGICS,  III.  and  IV.— 
AENEID,  I.  and  II.— AENEID  III.  and  IV.— AENEID  V.  and  VI.— 
AENEID,  VII.  and  VIII.—  AENEID,  IX.  and  X.— AENEID,  XI. 
and  XII. 

XENOPHON.— THE  ANABASIS.  With  Life,  Itinerary,  Index,  and 
Three  Maps.  By  the  late  J.  F.  Macmichael,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Ripon.  Revised  Edition.  $s. 

Or  in  4  separate  Volumes,  price  is.  6d.  each,  as  follows  : — 

BOOK  I.  (with  Life,  Introduction,  Itinerary,  and  Three  Maps) — 
BOOKS  II.  and  III.— IV.  and  V.— VI.  and  VII. 

XENOPHON.— THE  CYROPAEDIA.  Edited  by  G.  M.  Gorham,  M. A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition.  6s. 

(Sec  specimen,  p.  66.) 

Uniform  with  the  Series. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  in  Greek.  \Vith  English  Notes  and  Preface, 
Synopsis,  and  Chronological  Tables.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  Macmichael. 
Fcap.  8vo.  (730  pp.)  js.  6d. 

This  Greek  Testament,  suitable  for  higher  forms  and  for  Students  of 
Theology,  is  the  only  one  with  English  Notes  at  a  moderate  price. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  W.  Hughes  and 
G.  Long,  M.A.  Containing  Ten  selected  Maps.  Imperial  8vo.  New 
Edition.  $s. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRIZES. 

(ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  PRICE.) 


The  following  are  kept  in  neat  cloth  bindings,  the  co  ted  when 

supplied  to  Booksellers  or  Binders  in  slice'.:  -iding. 


GOETHE'S  WORKS,  Translated  into 
English,  ii  vols.  385.  6d.  [Sold  separ- 
ately, 3.?.  6d.  each.] 

COWPER'S    COMPLETE    WORKS. 

Edited  by  Southey.  With  45  Engravings. 
8  vols.  285. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Dramatic  Works. 

Edited  by  W.  S.  Singer.  Uniform  with 
the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets.  Fcap.  8vo. 
10  vols.  25.  6ti.  each  ;  or  in  half  morocco, 
505. ;  with  plates,  6os. 

'The  edition,  considering  the  style  in 
which  it  is  produced,  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
ever  published.  '—Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

SCHILLER'S  WORKS.   Translated  into 

ii.     8  vols.     2"j.     [Sold  separately.] 

GIBBON'S    DECLINE    AND    FALL 

OF  THl 

all  the  Commentators.     7  vols.     245.  6d. 

THE     PRINCIPLES     OF      GOTHIC 

',':CHITECTURE.        With 

an  Explanation  of  Technical  Terms,  and 
a  Centenary  of  Ancient  Terms.  F>y  M .  H . 
Bloxam.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  by 
Jewitt.  nth  edition.  3  vols.  crown  Svo. 

22S.  6d. 

BOSWELL'S    LIFE    OF   JOHNSON, 

wcith   the  Tot  K    IN  THE    HEBRIDES  and 
;  m.  With  Notes 

and   A  •  the  Rev.  A.  Napier, 

]\1.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambrid. 

r   of    the    Cambridge 

i    of    the    '  Theological   Works    of 

With     Frontispiece     to     each 

.,c.     6  vols.     21.?.     [Sold  separately.] 

ADDISON'S    COMPLETE    WORKS. 

;!ie   Notes  of  Bishop  Hurd.     6  vols. 
rately,  3*.  &&  each.]    2is. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST.  Translated  by  Anna 

•:igs  after 

:i's  celebrated  designs.      Fcap.  410. 
half-bound,     zis. 

PEPYS'  DIARY  AND  CORRESPON- 

ited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by 
Lord  Braytrooke.     4  vols.     20*. 


HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS,  or  Sketch  of 
a   Physical  Description  of  the   Universe. 

Translated.     With  Portrait.     5  vols.     IQS. 

A  PLAIN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRI'TK. 

F.  H.  .  \I.A.,  L1..D.      With 

40  Fa'?-'  \ncient   Manuscripts. 

edition. 
vised.     Den: 

MILTON'S    PROSE    WORKS.      Com- 

plete.    5  vols.     i- 

VASARI'S    LIVES   OF    THE   MOST 

vols.     175.  6if. 
COOPER'S    BIOGRAPHICAL     DIC- 

15,000)  \?esand 

Countries,  and  more  particularly 

of  Grc:  !  Cooper, 

(M:: 
HELPS'    LIFE    OF    HERNANDO 

PLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 

lated,    with    Nete> 

Long, 
MICHELANGELO'S     ORIGINAL 

.with  Introduction.    410.  Ii., 


CHAUCER'S    POETICAL    WORKS. 

With  . 

145. 

DELAMOTTE'S  DRAWING  COPIES 

MOLIERE'S    DRAMATIC    WORKS. 

A    nev 


BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRIZES. 


•C.  H.  Wall.  With  a  short  Life  and  a 
Portrait.  3  vols.  IDS.  6d. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of 
Moliere  as  can  be  given." — Academy. 

HAWTHORNE'S  TALES.  3  vols. 
T.OS.  6d.  [Sold  separately,  3^.  6d.  each.] 

THE   HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,   from 

the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by 
the  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  By  Samuel  Sharpe. 
With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  Il- 
lustrative Woodcuts.  6th  and  cheaper 
edition.  2  vols.  IO.T. 

MUDIE'S  BRITISH  BIRDS  ;  or,  His- 
tory of  the  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British 
Islands.  Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin. 
52  Figures  of  Birds,  and  7  additional  Plates 
of  Eggs.  2  vols.  105. 

With  the  Plates  coloured,  js.  6d.  per  vol. 

ITALIAN   MASTERS   IN   GERMAN 

GALLERIES.       A  Critical    Essay    on    the 
Italian  Pictures  at  Munich,  Dresden,  and    ; 
Benin.    By  Giovanni  Morelli.    Translated    I 
from    the    German    by    L.    M.    Richter. 
Crown  8vo.     85-.  6d. 

FOLIORUM  SILVULA.  3  Parts.  8*., 
7S.  6d.,  sj. 

IV ALTON'S  COMPLETE  ANGLER. 

Edited  by  Edward  Jesse.  With  Portrait 
and  203  Engravings.  5$.  With  additional 
Engravings,  7$.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS.  In  English  Verse.  By 
C.  S.  Calverley.  7s.  6d. 

HELEN  OF  TROY.  A  Poem  by  A. 
Lang.  %s.  6d. 

DYER'S  POMPEH :  its  Buildings  and 
Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the  City,  with 
full  Description  of  the  Remains  and  Recent 
Excavations,  and  also  an  Itinerary  for 
Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  With 
nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  a  large  Map, 
and  a  Plan  of  the  Forum.  7$.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  DRAMATIC  ART. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici.  2  vols.  js. 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT 

ENGLISH  'POETRY.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  a  Glossary.  2  vols. 
7*. 

JUNIUS'S  LETTERS.  With  the  Notes 
of  Woodfall's  Edition.  2  vols.  7^. 

LESSING'S     DRAMATIC    WORKS. 

Complete.  Edited  by  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With 
Memoir  by  H.  Zimmern.  2  vols.  js. 

ALFIERI'S  TRAGEDIES.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.  2  vols, 
7*. 


BURKE'S  SPEECHES  ON  WARREN 

HASTINGS  ;  and  Letters.    2  vols.    75. 

SISMONDI'S    HISTORY     OF     THE 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  EUROPE. 
With  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  Roscoe. 
2  vols.  7$. 

BECKMANN'S    HISTORY    OF    IN- 

VENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  and  ORIGINS. 
4th  Edition.  2  vols.  js. 

GATTY'S    PARABLES    FROM  NA- 

TURE.      2  Vols.      32mO.       75. 

HELPS'  LIFE    OF    CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS.     8th  edition.    Crewn  8vo.  6s. 

HELPS'  LIFE  OF  PIZARRO.  With 
some  Account  of  his  Associates  in  the 
Conquest  of  Peru.  2nd  edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

HELPS'   LIFE  OF  LAS  CASAS,  the 

Apostle  of  the  Indies.  3rd  edition.  Crown 
Svo.  6s. 

THE  EPIGRAMMATISTS.  A  Selection 
of  Epigrams  from  the  Epigrammatic  Lite- 
rature of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern 
Times.  By  Rev.  H.  P.  Dodd,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford. 2nd  Edition.  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS.      By  Prof.  Kennedy. 

6s. 
HORACE.     ODES    AND    SATIRES. 

Translated  by  Prof.  Conington.  5*.  6d. 
and  6s.  6d. 

RENNIE'S  Insect  Architecture.  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  With  1 86  Woodcut  Illustrations.  $s. 

POPE'S  HOMER'S  DLIAD,  with  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  Illus- 
trated by  Flaxman's  Designs.  55-. 

POPE'S  HOMER'S  ODYSSEY,  with 
the  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice.  Hymns,  &c. 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs.  $s. 

BONOMI'S  NINEVEH.  300  Illustra- 
tions. 5^. 

THE  CITY  OF  ROME:  its  History  and 
Monuments.  By  Dr.  T.  H.  Dyer.  New 

and  cheaper  Edition,  revised.  With  Eight 
Illustrations  and  Two  Maps.  sj. 

KNIGHT'S  (CHARLES)  KNOW- 
LEDGE is  POWER.  A  Popular  Manual  of 
Political  Economy.  55. 

MARCO  POLO'S  TRAVELS.  With 
Notes,  Introduction,  and  Index,  by  T. 
Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  55. 

NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION,  DIC- 
TIONARY OF.  Including  also  familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  and  Analogous  Popular  Appel- 
lations. By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.  5s. 
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BOOKS  SUITABLE  FOR  PRIZES. 


SOUTHEY'S     LIFE     OF     NELSON. 

Facsimiles  of  Nelson's  Writing,  Portraits, 
Plans,  and  Fifty  Engravings.  5$. 

CRAIK'S  PURSUIT  OF  KNOW- 
LEDGE UNDER  DIFFICULTIES.  With  nume- 
rous Portraits.  5$. 

EPICTETUS.  Translated  by  George 
Long.  $s. 

CLASSICAL      MYTHOLOGY. 

Keightley.     Illustrated.     5$. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

SELHORNE.  With  Notes  by  Sir  W.  Jar- 
dine.  Edited  by  E.  Jesse.  With  40 
Portraits.  53. 

with  the  Plates  Coloured.     7^.  dd. 

ANTHOLOGIA  LATINA.  Rev.  F. 
St.  J.  Thackeray.  4$.  6^. 

ANTHOLOGIA  GRAECA.  Rev.  F. 
St.  J.  Thackeray.  4^.  6d. 

ENGLISH    SONNETS    BY     LIVING 

WRITERS,  45.  6d.  By  Poets  of  the  Past. 
4^.  6d. 

MICHELET'S  LUTHER'S  AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Translated  by  William  Haz- 
litt.  With  an  Appendix  and  an  Index. 
3$.  6d. 

GREENE,    MARLOWE,     and    BEN 

JONSON,  POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notes  and  Memoirs,  by 
R.  Bell,  i  vol.  3*.  6rf. 

GARY'S  DANTE.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cary,  M.A.  With  Life  of  Dante,  Chrono- 
logical View  of  his  Age,  Additional  Notes, 
an  Index  of  Proper  Names,  and  a  Portrait. 
3*.  6d. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).    Memoirs 

of  the  Life  of.  By  his  Widow,  Lucy ; 
together  with  her  Autobiography,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
With  Index  and  Portrait  of  Hutchinson. 


CELLINI  (Benvenuto).    Memoirs  of. 

Written  by  Himself.    Containing  a  variety 
of  Information  respecting  the  Arts  and  the 
History  of  the  i6th  Century;  with   Notes 
and  Observations  of  G.  P.  Carpani. 
lated  by  Thomas  Roscoe.     With 
of  Cellini  after  Vasari,  and  Index.     3.?.  f>d. 

SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

With  Memoir  and  Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 


MACHIAVELLI'S      HISTORY      OF 

FLORENCE,  and  of  the  Affairs  of  Italy  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent ;  together  with  the  Prince, 
Savonarola,  various  Historical  Tracts,  and 
a  Memoir  _  of  Machiavelli.  With  Index 
and  Portrait.  35.  6</. 

SHERIDAN'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS. 

With  Memoir  and  Portrait.     y  6if. 

COLERIDGE'S     LECTURES      AND 

NOTES   ON  SHAKSIM  I::R   EN- 

GLISH POETS.  P>y  T.  Ashe,  B.A.  Small 
post  8vo.  3.?.  6d. 

COLERIDGE'S    (S.  T.)    FRIEND.     A 

Series  of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and 
Religion.  With  a  Portrait  of  Coleridge. 
35.  fid. 

COLERIDGE'S     Biographia     Liter- 

aria  ;  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  my 
Literary  Life  and  Opinions  ;  together  with 
Two  Lay  Sermons.  3$.  6d. 

EARLY    ENGLISH     LITERATURE 

(to  Wiclif).  By  Bernard  Ten  Brink. 
Translated  into  English  by  Horace  M. 
Kennedy.  3.?.  6d. 

LAMB'S    (CHARLES)    ESSAYS    OF 

F.I  IA  AND  ELIANA.  Complete  Edition. 
With  Portrait  of  Lamb.  3*.  6tf. 

IRVING  (Washington).  The  Sketch- 
Book,  and  the  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
With  Portrait  of  Goldsmith  (after  Rey- 
nold 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  MASTER- 
MAN  READY;  or  the  Wreck  of  the/ \ici/ic. 
With  93  Woodcuts.  3^.  6d. 

MISSION;  or  Scenes  in  Africa.  Illus- 
trated by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.  3*.  6</. 

PIRATE  and  THREE  CUTTERS. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  With 
8  Steel  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by 
Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.  3*.  6d. 

PRIVATEERSMAN.       Adventures 

by  Sea  and  Land  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago.  8  Engraxmgs  on  Steel.  3^.  (>d.  m 

SETTLERS    IN    CANADA.      jo 

Engravings  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.  3*.  6rf. 

POOR   JACK.    With  if.  Illustrations, 

after  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A.     3*.  6<t. 

LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON.  From  the 
materials  of  Maxwell.  18  Steel  Engravings. 

comprising  Portraits  after  Lawrence  and 
others.  5*. 
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the  bird.  3.  Rain  has  fallen.  4.  The  man  has  lost  his  wits. 
5.  The  boy  has  told  a  lie.  6.  The  cows  have  been  in  the 
garden.  7.  The  boys  had  been  on  the  river.  8.  The  man 
will  have  finished  the  work  to-morrow. 

Exercise  24. 

Where  there  is  a  blank  in  the  following  examples,  put  in  some 
verb  telling  that  the  action  is  complete  now,  or  ivas  complete 
be/ore  now: — 

1.  Mary the  dinner.     2.  The  maid the  plates.     3. 

Mother the  tea.     4.    The  farmer  the  pig.     5.    The 

doctor the  child.    6.  The  gamekeeper a  hawk.    7.  The 

woodman the  tree.     8.  The  traveller  the  train.     9. 

The  children  a  hymn.       10.  My  cousin  a  shilling. 

11.  The  mistress in  the  kitchen. 

Exercise  25. 

Go  over  the  last  ten  exercises  and  point  out  which  nouns  are 
the  subjects  of  verbs,  ami  which  nouns  are  the  objects  of  verbs. 


DIFFERENT  SORTS   OF    NOUNS. 

COMMON  AND  PROPER  NOUNS. 

30.  Suppose  there  are   a  lot   of    boys   in   the   room. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  nouns  (or  names)  that  we  use  in 
speaking  of  them.     The  name  boy  belongs  to  each.,  not 
to  any  one  in  particular;    or  if   they  are  at  school,  the 
name  scholar  or  learner  belongs  to  each.      Also  such  a 
word  as  book  or  dog  belongs  in  common  to  a  great  many 
things  of    the  same  sort,  not  to  any  one  of  the  things 
more   than   to  another.      Nouns  of   this  sort  are  called 
Common  Nouns. 

31.  But  besides    these    common    nouns   (or  common 
names)  each  boy  has  a  name  of  his  own,  such  as  John  or 
Henry,  or  two  names  put  together,  such  as  John  Smith 
or  Henry  Brown.     Names  of  this  sort  are  called  Proper 
Names  or  Proper  Nouns,  because  each  is  the  boy's  own 
name. 
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the  verb  are  separated  into   the  substantive  and  the  attributive  ad- 
juncts of  which  they  are  composed  :— 

"  The  mournful  tidings  cf  the  death  of  his  son  filled  the  proud  heart 
of  the  old  man  with  the  keenest  anguish." 


.  Subject. 

Attributive 
Adjuncts  of 
Subject. 

Predicate. 

Object. 

Attributive 
Adjuncts  of 
Object. 

Adverbial 
Adjuncts  of 
Predicate. 

tidings 

I  .  The 
2.  mournful 
3.  of  the  death 
of  his  son 

filled 

heart 

i.  the 

2.  proud 
3.  of       the 

old  man 

with  the 
keenest 
anguish 

Analysis  of  Complex  Predicate. 

375.  The  following  examples  show  how  a  complex  predicate  (§§  309- 
312)  may  be  separated  into  its  components  : — 

"  That  hero  was  deservedly  called  the  saviour  of  his  country" 


Subject  with 
Adjuncts. 

1 
Predicate. 

Adverbial  Adjuncts  of  Predicate. 

Verb  of 
Incomplete 
Predication. 

Subjective 
Complement. 

Adverbial  Ad- 
junct of  Verb. 

Adverbial 
Adjunct  of 
Complement. 

that  hero 

was  called 

the  saviour 
of  his 
country 

deservedly 

This  misfortune  will  certainly  make  the  poor  man  miserable  for  life." 


Subject  with 
Adjuncts. 

Predicate. 

Object  with 
Adjuncts. 

Adverbial  Adjuncts  of 
Predicate. 

Verb  of 
Incomplete 
Predication. 

Objective 
Comple- 
ment. 

Adjunct  of 
Verb. 

Adjunct  of 
Complement. 

This     mis- 
fortune 

will  make 

miserable 

the   poor 
man 

certainly 

for  life 
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THE  WEAK    CONJUGATION". 

222.  The  preterite  of  verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  is 
formed  by  adding  -ed  or  -/  to  the  stem,  e  final  (if  there  is  one) 
being  omitted,  as  wait-ed,  lov-ed,  deal-t. 

The  suffix  -ed  is  pronounced  as  a  separate  syllable  only  after  a 
dental  mute,  as  in  need-ed,  pat-t-ed,  mend-ed.  The  vowel  y  after  a 
consonant  is  changed  into  -i  before  it,  as  pity,  pitied.  After  a  sharp 
guttural  or  labial  mute  ^has  the  sound  of  t,  as  in  tipped,  knocked.  In 
several  verbs  the  suffix  has  vanished,  though  its  previous  existence  is 
sometimes  seen  either  in  the  weakening  of  the  vowel  of  the  stem,  or 
in  the  change  of  final  d  into  /,  as  meet,  met ;  bend,  bent. 

223.  This  suffix  is  in  reality  a  preterite  form      of  the  verb  do,  which  was 
shortened  in  Anglo-Saxon  into  -de  or  -te.     The  suffix  -de  was  attached 
to  the  root  by  the  connecting  vowel  o  or  e,  which,  however,  disappeared 
after  some  consonants.     In  modern  English  -de  has  become  -dt  and  the 
connecting  vowel  is  always  -e,  as  in  mend-e-d.     This  vowel  is  omitted 
before  -t,  as  it  was  in  A.  S.  before  -te. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  origin  as  well  as  in  meaning,  /  loved  is  equiva- 
lent to  I  love  did,  or  I  did  love;  so  that  this  preterite  tense  is  in  reality 
formed  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  verb.  + 

224.  The  perfect  participle  of  most  verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation 
is  the  same  in  form  as  the  preterite.     It  had  its  origin  in  an  adjective 
suffix  -d  or  -/,  akin  to  -tus  in  Latin.     The  prefix  ge  has  been  dropped. 

This  conjugation  contains  many  verbs  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock  of 
English  ;  some  verbs  once  of  the  Strong  Conjugation ;  all  verbs  of 
Norman,  French,  or  foreign  origin  ;  and  all  fresh  formations. 

225.— A.  VERBS  OP  THE  STRONG  CONJUGATION 

[Words  in  italics  are  obsolete  forms.] 

I.  Verbs  in  which  the  preterite  is  formed  by  vowd-cJiange,  and  fh?  perfect 
participle  has  the  suffix  -en  or  -n. 


Pres.     Fret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

blow    blew 

blown 

hold 

held 

holden,  held 

crow     crew 

crowed  \crowii\ 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

grow    grew 

grown 

lie 

lay 

lien,  lain 

know    knew 

known 

slay 

slew 

slab 

throw    threw 

thrown 

see 

saw 

seen 

mow     mowed  [mew] 

mown 

eat} 

ate 

eaten 

draw     drew 

drawn 

beat 

beat§ 

beaten 

*  In  Gothic  the  reduplicated  auxiliary  root  (ded)  appears  in  the  dual  and  plural  of  the 
preterite  indicative,  and  in  all  three  numbers  of  the  past  subjunctive  (Skeat,  Moe&o-Gothic 
Glossary  and  Grammar,  p.  301). 

t  Since  the  auxiliary  suffix  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  is  a  reduplicated  or  strong  form,  it 
follows  that  the  Strong  Conjugation  is  the  older  of  the  two.  Whenever  fresh  verbs  are  formed  oc 
introduced,  they  are  of  the  weak  conjugation. 

t  The  verb/ntf  is  a  compound  of  eat  (for  -eat  —  'eat  away';  Germ.  veresscn,fressftt). 
'  §  A  weak  preterite  bttte  or  bet  is  found  in  old  writers. 
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"  The  sea  breaks  (itself)  on  the  rocks;"  "The  earth  moves  (itself;.* 
In  old  English  intransitive  verbs  were  often  followed  by  a  pronoun 
v.sed  reflectively  as,  "Hie  thee  home;"  "Fare  thee  well;"  "Sit  thee 
c:own."  Some  compound  verbs  are  used  curiously  in  this  way,  as.  "  To 
over-sleep  oneself;"  "He  over-ate  himself;"  "Vaulting  ambition 
vhich  o'erleaps  itself." 

Transitive  verbs  are  sometimes  used  with  a  sort  of  passive  signifi- 
cation, as:  "  The  meat  cuts  tough,"  />.,  '  is  tough  when  it  is  cut ; '  "  The 
cakes  eat  short  and  crisp,"  z>.,  'are  short  and  crisp  when  they  are  eaten;' 
"  The  book  sold  well." 


INFLEXIONS    OF    VERBS. 

184.  Verbs   admit    of  the    following  modifications  : — Voice, 
Mood,  Tense,  Number,  Person. 

These  are  expressed  partly  by  inflexion,  partly  by  the  use  of 
auxiliary  verbs. 

A  verb  is  a  notional  verb,  when  it  is  so  used  as  to  retain  its  full  and 
proper  meaning,  as  "  I  w///go"  (t.f..  'I  am  resolved  to  go')  ;  "  You 
may  play  in  the  garden"  (i.f.,  'You  are  permitted  to  play'). 

A  verb  is  an  auxiliary  verb  when  its  own  proper  signification  drops 
out  of  sight,  and  it  merely  serves  to  mark  some  modification  of  the 
notion  expressed  by  another  verb.  Thus  in  "He  will  fall,"  '  will'  does 
not  imply  that  he  is  resolved  to  fall,  but  cnly  marks  futurity.  In  "  I 
work  hard  that  I  way  gain  the  prize,"  way  does  not  express  permission, 
but  helps  to  indicate  the  subjunctive  mood  of  the  verb  'gain.' 

VOICE. 

185.  Voice  is  the  form  of  a  verb  by  means  of  which  we  shov/ 
whether  the   subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the   doer,  or 
for  the  object  of  the  action  spoken  of  by  the  verb.     There  are 
two  voices — 

1.  The  Active  Voice.    2.  The  Passive  Voice, 

The  Active  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb  which 
denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the  doer  of  the 
action  described  by  the  verb;  as,  "The  boy  strikes  the  ball." 
li  The  cat  killed  the  mouse." 

The  Passive  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb  which 
denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the  object  of 
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"  Considering  all  things,  he  has  done  very  well" 

'Considering'  is  the  Imperfect  Active  Participle  of  the  verb  'con- 
sider,' used  absolutely.  '  Things  '  is  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  the 
object  of  the  transitive  participle  '  considering.5 

"Hail,  smiling  Morn." 

'Smiling'  is  the  Imperfect  Active  Participle  of  the  verb  'smile/ 
used  as  an  ordinary  Qualitative  Adjective,  joined  attributively  to  the 
noun  '  Morn.' 

Exercise  57.     Parse  the  Participles  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick.  He  bought  a  deferred  annuity. 
Smiling  scornfully,  he  strode  into  the  circle.  Look  at  that  smiling  villain. 
Generally  speaking  he  dines  at  home.  Considering  your  age,  you  have  done 
•very  well.  I  caught  sight  of  the  thief  climbing  in  at  the  window.  A  falcon, 
towering  in  her  pride  of  place,  was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in.  Being  apprised  of  our  approach,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  came  out  to  meet  their  minister,  dressed  in  their  fine  clothes, 
and  preceded  by  a  pipe  and  tabor.  The  general  rode  in  front,  mounted  on  a 
splendid  charger.  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  "  Why  rather,  Sleep, 
liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs,  upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee,  and  hushed  with, 
buzzing  night  flies  to  thy  slumber,  than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great." 
Barring  accidents,  we  will  be  with  you  to-morrow. 

Exercise  58.  Separate  the  following  sentences  into  two  groups, 
one  containing  those  in  which  the  verb  be  and  the  perfect  participle 
form  a  tense  of  the  passive  voice,*  the  other  containing  those  in  which 
the  participle  is  a  mere  qualitative  adjective  : — 

The  ship  was  built  by  contract.  The  ship  was  built  of  iron.  He  was  stretched 
upon  the  rack.  He  was  stretched  upon  his  bed.  The  string  is  stretched  too 
tight.  The  captives  were  already  slain.  They  were  slain  by  order  of  the 
captain.  The  poor  man  is  badly  hurt.  The  poor  man  was  hurt.  The  troops 
were  surprised  by  the  enemy.  I  was  surprised  by  his  behaviour.  I  am 
surprised  that  you  do  not  see  that.  The  prisoner  was  starved  to  death.  The 
children  are  famished. 

XXXI.  Interrogative  and  Negative  Sentences. 

Preliminary  Lesson. — The  elements  of  an  Interrogative  sentence 
are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  declarative 
sentence  which  would  be  its  complete  answer.  Compare  '  Did 
you  hear  ? '  and  '  I  did  hear ' ;  t  '  Who  told  you  so  ?  '  and  '  He  told 
me  so  ' ;  '  Whom  did  you  meet  ? '  and  '  I  met  John/  &c.,  '  Where 
do  you  live  ? '  and  '  I  live  there,'  &c.  Use  of  the  verb  '  Do.', 

*  In  these  we  get  a  statement  of  the  actual  doing  of  a  certain  act,  in  the  second  class  we 
get  a  statement  of  the  results  of  the  act. 

t  '  Did '  and  '  hear '  may  be  parsed  separately,  or  taken  together  as  equivalent  to  '  heard.' 
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IT  is  a  wonder  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  the  trap-door," 
said  Arthur.  The  trap-door  had  indeed  escaped  observation, 
as  the  house  was  new  to  the  manager  and  the  ceiling  had 
been  newly  whitewashed.  Vexed  to  be  thus  out-generalled, 
and  still  more  vexed  to  have  the  oversight  pointed  out, 
Arthur's  cousin  poured  forth  a  volley  of  incoherent  excla- 
mations and  reproaches  against  those  who  were  so  soon  dis- 
couraged by  a  trifle,  and  groping  for  the  tinderbox  ho 
asked  if  anything  could  be  easier  than  to  strike  a  light  again. 
The  light  appeared.  But  at  the  moment  that  it  made  tho 
tinderbox  visible  another  shower  from  the  rose  of  the  water- 
engine,  aimed,  and  aimed  exactly,  at  the  tinderbox,  drenched 
it  with  water  and  rendered  it  totally  unfit  for  further  service. 
He  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  and  now  felt  for  the  first  time 
what  it  is  to  be  the  unsuccessful  head  of  a  party.  He  heard 
the  murmurs  of  the  changeable  populace,  at  his  worthless 
apparatus  of  bars,  bolts,  and  ingenious  contrivances. 

LYI. 

ISABELLA'S  maid  bespoke  a  pair  immediately,  and  sent  Mary 
a  pretty  piece  of  calico  for  the  outside.  The  lastmaker 
made  a  last  for  her,  and  over  this  Mary  sewed  the  calico 
vamps  tight.  Her  brother  advised  her  to  try  plaited  pack- 
thread instead  of  hemp  for  the  soles,  and  she  found  that  this 
looked  more  neat  than  the  hemp  soles  and  was  likely  to  last 
longer.  She  plaited  the  packthread  together  in  strands  of 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  these  were  sewed  firmly  to- 
gether at  the  bottom  of  the  shoe.  When  they  were  finished 
they  fitted  well,  and  the  maid  shewed  them  to  her  mistress. 
Isabella  and  Caroline  were  BO  pleased  with  Mary's  ingenuity 

D 
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LESSON  VIII. 

LIFE. 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAKSPERE. 
(Macbeth,  Act  V.,  Scene  5.) 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  1 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  !    5 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more  ;  it  is  a.  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury 

Signifying  nothing.  10 


1.  What  force  has  the  word  in  in  line  2  ? 

2.  Give  other  words  for  "  petty  "  and  pace."     (Line 
2.)     What  exact  meaning  has  petty  ? 

-   3.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  recorded  time  "  ?  and  to 
what  has  the  word  syllable  special  reference  ?  (Line  3.) 

4.  What  time  is  meant  in  line  3  ?     Past,  present,  or 
future  ? 

5.  What  time  does  "  all  our  yesterdays  "  refer  to  ? 
(Line  4.) 

6.  Explain  the  line 

"  Have  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death." 

Why  dusty  ? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "  out,  out,  brief 
candle  "  ?     (Line  5.) 

8.  What  are  the  three  comparisons  in  the  passage  ? 

9.  Carefully  explain  each  comparison  and  the  mean- 
ing of  it. 
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Decimals.  j  ^  > 

40. — To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal. 
RULE.    Divide  the  numerator  by  the  denominator. 

Ex.  (1)  Reduce  5  to  a  decimal. 


A  fraction  may  be  regarded  (33)  as  representing  the 
quotient  of  the  numerator  by  the  denominator,  so  that  this 
reduction  amounts  simply  to  changing  the  form  in  which  the 
quotient  appears. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  since  the  denominator  in  a  simple 
fraction  is  an  integer,  and  that  each  cypher  annexed  to  the 
numerator  will  be  (38)  counted  as  a  decimal  place,  the  num- 
ber of  decimal  places  in  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  cyphers  employed. 


Exercise  38. 

Reduce  to  decimals : — 
m  s.  £3.  JL.  1_.  1.  9_. 

*  '  8  '   16 '   20 '  32  '  4  '  25 

(2)  a  A;  4«Vo;  SF^OO;  9HI;  ?£&• 

(3)  i A  of  2f;  f|;  sA+'M- 

41. — It  frequently  happens  that  the  above  division  will 
never  terminate,  in  which  case  the  reduction  gives  rise 
to  a  recurring  or  circulating  decimal.  A  recurring  or  cir- 
</<7  decimal  is  one  in  which  a  figure,  or  series  of 
figures,  is  continually  repeated;  as  -666,  &c.,  '58333,  &c., 
•9432432432,  &c. 

The  scries  of  figures  which  is  thus  repeated  is  called  tl:e 
',-  and  for  shortness'  sake  is  indicated  by  a 
dot  placed  over  its  first  and  last  figures.    Thus  the  above 
would  be  written  '6,  -583,  '9432. 

If  there  are  no  figures  in  :;il  except  the  recur- 

period,  the  decimal  is  called  a  pure  circulator,  as 
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CHAPTEK  II. 

ADDITION,  SUBTRACTION,  MULTIPLICATION, 
DIVISION. 


ADDITION. 

9. — (a)  UNLIKE  terms  can  only  be  added  by  being  written 
down  separately,  and  connected  by  the  sign  +  or  —.  Thus 
the  sum  of  20,  and  3  b  can  be  written  only  as  aa  +  3&,  or 
3&  -|-  aa.  The  sum  of  42%  and  —  5^  will  be  405  —  5^,  or, 

—  sy  +  4*.      The    sum   of  —  2a?b   and    —  406 2  will   be 

—  2a2b  —  4a&2,  or  —  40 12  —  2a?b. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  addition  has  in  Algebra  a  sense 
rather  more  extended  than  in  Arithmetic,  and  includes,  it 
one  of  the  quantities  is  negative,  what  is  really  subtraction. 

*  -ft 

(/3)  Like  terms,  if  they  have  the  same  sign,  will  have 
for  their  sum  a  like  term  having  also  the  same  sign,  and 
whose  coefficient  is  the  sum  of  their  coefficients. 
Thus  the  sum  of  s«  and  aa  is  70; 

the  sum  of  —  3a26/—  2a26,  and  —  a2  b  is  —  6a?b. 

(y)  Two  like  terms,  having  different  signs,  will  have 
for  their  sum  a  like  term,  whose  coefficient  is  the  difference 
between  their  coefficients,  and  whose  sign  is  that  of  the 
greater. 

Thus  the  sum  of  swf  and  —  zxif  is  yy2 ; 
the  sum  of  7aft2c  and  —  gaWc  is  —  zaWc. 

(S)  The  sum  of  several  like  terms,  whose  signs  are 
different,  will  be  obtained  by  finding  (by  |3)  the  sums  of 
the' positive  and  negative  terms,  and  adding  these  (by  y). 
Thus  the  sum  of  300-,  —  500-,  —  ax,  and  1 2ux,  is  gax ; 
the  Bum  of  2aZ>8,  —  5«?>8,  afr3,  and  —  4a68,  is  —6ab\ 
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(Seep.  8.) 

EELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  RATIOS.  11 

10.  "  Given  any  ratio,  to  find  the  angle. 

(i)     Let   sin  A  =  j-  or  cos  A  =  7  ,  or  let  sec  A  —  -  or 

eosec  A  —  -  .  where  b  >  a. 
a 

Take  AB I  units  of  length  and  on  it  describe  a  semicircle. 

Take  A  G  a  units  of  length, 
and  with  centre  A,  radius  A  G, 
describe  a  circle  cutting  the 
former  circle  in  D:  join  AD, 
BD. 


Then  ADB  is  a  right  angle 
(Euc.  iii.  31)  and  AD  =  a ; 

/.  the  angle  DBA  has  its   sine  =•  and  cosecant  - ,  and  the- 
ft a 

angle  DAB  has  its  cosine  T ,  and  its  secant  - . 
ft  a 

(ii)     Let  tan  A  =  j-  or  cot  A  =  -  . 

Draw  AB  equal  to  I  and  BC  perpendicular  to  AB  equal 
to  a:  join  CA. 

Then  tan  CAB  =  ?  and  cot  CAB  =  - . 
b  a 

CAB  is  .*.  the  angle  required. 


EXAMPLES  ON  CHAPTER  IIL 

1.  Given  tan  A  =  $ ,  find  all  the  other  ratios. 

2.  Given  sin  A  =  ||,  find  all  the  other  ratios. 
8.    If  sec  A  =  $$ ,  find  sin  A  and  cot  A. 

4.    If  vers  A  =JZ ,  find  tan  4. 

6.    If  tan  A  -  H  ,  find  vers  A  and  sin  A. 

6.  ^  If  tan  A  =  3f ,  find  sec  J. 

7.  Express  tho  other  ratios  in  terms  of  the  cosine  and  tangent*   - 
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PART  II. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  THEORY  :    HARMONY,  AND 
COUNTERPOINT. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DIATONIC  SCALE  :    MAJOR  MODE. 

40.   IF  the  student  plays  upon  the  Pianoforte  the  four 
notes  (Fig.  36),  he  will  perceive  that  between  the  first  and 

Fig.  36. 


-©- 

second  keys  there  is  a  black  key,  as  also  between  the 
second  and  third  ;  but  not  between  the  third  ami  fourth. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  sound  in  music  "be- 
tween E  and  F,  as  there  is  between  C  and  D,  and  between 
D  and  E  :  in  other  words,  E  and  F  are  nearer  together,  in 
pitch,  than  are  C  and  D,  and  D  and  E. 

The  distance  from  C  to  D,  and  from  D  to  E,  is  termed 
a  TONE  :  that  from  E  to  F  is  termed  a  SEMITONE, — { the 
smallest  interval  recognized  in  music '  (§  9), — the  dis- 
tance from  one  note  to  that  immediately  next  to  it  on  the 
Pianoforte,  whether  represented  by  a  black  key  or  a  white. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  word  tone  is  here  used  in  its  strict/!/ 
technical  sense,  to  denote  the  distance  between  two  sounds  having 
only  one  sound  between  them.  The  word  also  signifies  simply  sound; 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  tone  of  an  instrument.  And  it  also  is  used 
fco  denote  time  ;  as  when  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Gregorian  Tones  are  ; 
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14  Examples  in  Arithmetic. 

of  hay,  he  sells  them  again  at  £15  each;  how  nracli  docs  he 
make  per  acre  by  his  turnips  ? 

63.  A  merchant  bought  714  gallons  of  rum  at  lls.  Id. 
per  gallon  ;  and  after  mixing  with  it  100  gallons  of  rum  at 
12s.  per  gallon,  and  100  gallons  of  water,  he  retailed  the 
whole  at  2s.  lid.  per  quart;  how  much  did  he  gain  by  this 
transaction  ? 

64.  A  wine-merchant  bought  63  gallons  of  brandy  for 
.£67  14s.  6d.,  and  then  added  7  gallons  of  water;  at  what 
price  per  gallon  must  he  sell  the  mixture  so  as  to  gain 
£15  8s.  by  the  transaction? 

65.  If  I  send  to  a  merchant  abroad  2G7  tons  19  cwt.  of 
iron  work  worth  £12  per  ton,  and  he  returns  me  3113  gal- 
lons of  wine  worth  13.?.  2|d.  per  gallon ;  how  much  money 
docs  he  still  owe  me  on  that  account  ? 

66.  A  grocer  expended  £1540  in  the  purchase  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  tea  at  3  cwt.  for  £70,  and  twice  as  much 
at  3  cwt.  for  £80 ;  if  he  retail  the  whole  at  the  rate  of 
C  cwt.  for  £150,  what  will  he  gain  or  lose  ? 


GREATEST    COMMON    MEASURE. 

Ex.  X. 
Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of— 


1.  336  and  1736. 

2.  2075  and  11390. 

3.  2982  and  2765. 

4.  31 137  and  14065. 

5.  47005  and  14433. 

6.  3888  and  5572. 

7.  236511  and  37499. 

8.  21672  and  24060. 

9.  133767  and  219207. 

10.  8185736  and  20578792. 

11.  1407,  3015,  and  4020. 


12.  6831,  5967,  and  4692. 

13.  8277,  10947,  and  11303. 

14.  5187,  5850,  and  1339. 

15.  3384,  8272,  and  7567. 

16.  62527, 5781 5,  and  30318. 

17.  15708,16644,  and  36865. 

18.  18,  96,  120,  and  3720. 

19.  8787,  11658,  15022,  and 

20648. 

20.  32136,24245, 12051,  and 

16445. 
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CHAPTEE  XVin. 

PROBLEMS. 

A.— Questions  leading  up  to  Problems. 

§  1.        1.     If  *  be  a  number,  how  is  a  number  twice  aa 

great  to  be  expressed  ? 

How  is  a  number  one-half  the  magnitude  to  bo 
expressed  ? 

2.  In  x  pounds  how  many  shillings? 

3.  If  x  is  one  part  of  60,  what  is  the  other  ? 

4.  If  x  is  one  factor  of  60,  what  is  the  other  ? 

5.  Find  a  number  exceeding  x  by  3. 

6.  Find  a  number  exceeding  x  by  y. 

7.  Find  a  number  exceeding  the  sum  of  as.  and  y  Toy 

their  difference. 

8.  Out  of  a  number  of  apples,  half  were  eaten,  and 

half  the  rest  went  bad  ;  how  many  were  left  ? 

9.  A  post  Qx  inches  in  length  is  half  in  the  mud, 

and  one-sixth  in  the  water ;  how  many  inches 
are  above  the  water  ? 

10.  A  and  B  had  x  pounds  each  ;  A  gave  y  pounds 

to  B  :  what  have  they  each  now  ? 

11.  There  are  two  casks  containing  20  gallons  each  ; 

x  gallons  are  poured  from  the  first  to  the 
second :  how  many  gallons  does  each  cask 
now  contain  ? 

12.  A  garrison  of  x  men  is  increased  by  an  army  of 

5000  ;  how  many  are  there  altogether? 

13.  How  many  wickets  were  bowled  in  an  eleven, 

when  x  were  got  out  by  other  means  ? 
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EUCLIVS  DEFINITIONS.  15 

EXERCISE  VI. 

1.  Can  you  suggest  any  figure  bounded  by  one  line  ?     Could  a 

figure  be  bounded  by  t\vo  straight  lines  ?      Try  to  make 
such  a  figure. 

2.  Draw  a  figure  bounded  by  two  curved  lines. 


ON  THE  CIRCLE. 
XV. 

A  CIRCLE  is  a  plane  figure  contained 
by  one  line,  which  is  called  the  circum- 
ference, and  is  such  that  all  straight 
lines  drawn  from  a  certain  point  with- 
in the  figure  to  the  circumference  are 
equal. 

(Notice  that  the  definition  says  one 
line ;  also  observe  that  this  line  could 
not  be  straight.) 

XVI. 
And  this  point  is  called  the  CENTRE  of  the  circle. 

XVII. 

A  DIAMETER  of  a  circle  is  a 
straight  line  drawn  through  the 
centre,  and  terminated  both  ways 
by  the  circumference. 

[A  Radius  of  a  circle  is  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference.] 

In  the  figure,  B  D  C  is  a  circle  with  radius  V  D  and 
diameter  B  C. 

'  Diameter,'  from  5m  through,  //crpety  to  measure. 

'  Radius,'  from  radius. 
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Food,  its  Composition.  27 

vesiculated,  the  latter  is  called  unleavened  bread, 
and  consists  of  bread  and  of  such  preparations  of 
flour  as  are  known  by  the  names  of  biscuits,  cakes, 
&c. 

Animal  Food  or  FlesJ:. 

63.  Animal  food  is  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  vegetable  food.     It  is  formed  of  the  same 
elements,  and  presents  the  same  approximate  prin- 
ciples.    It  contains  water  and  mineral  matters  of 
the  same  kind  as  plants.     Its  force-producing  sub- 
stances appear  in  the  form  of  fat,  and  its  flesh  and 
force-producing  substances  in  the  form  of  fibrin  and 
albumen. 

Milk. 

64.  Of  all  animal   foods   wilk  is   the  most   im- 
portant, as  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  human 
food.     Milk  is  preserved  in  various  ways,  so  that 
it  may  be  taken  on  long  voyages  or  otherwise  cm- 
ployed  as  a  diet  where  living  animals  cannot  be 
kept  to  produce  it.    It  is  preserved  both  in  a  liquid 
and  solid  state.     The  latter  mode  of  preparation 
appears  to  have  the  advantage. 

65.  Butter  is  formed  from  cream  by  the  process 
of  "churning."      The  casein  is  held  in  solution  in 
the  milk  by  the  aid  of  certain  salts  ;    when  these 
are  removed  by   acids  the  casein  coagulates,  and 
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LESSON  5. 

Whzn  the  next  noun  singular,  whether  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, begins  with  a  vowel  or  a  silent  h  : — 

1'  must  be  used  instead  of  le,  or  la, 

de  1*  must  be  used  instead  of  du,  or  de  la, 

&  1'  must  be  used  instead  of  au,  or  &  la. 

artichaut  (masc.),  artichoke,      habit  (masc. — silent  h),  coat. 
eau  (fern.),  water.  huile  (fern. — silent  h),  oil. 

READ,  AND  PUT  INTO  ENGLISH  : — 1.  L' artichaut. — 2.  De 
Partichaut. — 3.  A  Partichaut. — 1  L'eau. — 5.  De  1'eau. — 6.  A 
1'eau.— 7.  L'habit.— 8.  De  1'habit.— 9.  A  Phabit.— 10.  L'huile. 
—11.  De  Phuile.— 12.  A  Phuile. 

TURN  INTO  FRENCH: — 1.  The  artichoke. — 2.  The  water. — 
3.  The  coat— 4.  The  oil.— 5.  Of  (or  from)  the  artichoke.— 6.  Ol 
(or  from)  the  water.— 7.  Of  (or  from)  the  coat. — 8.  Of  (or  from) 
the  oil.— 9.  To  (or  at)  the  artichoke.— 10,  To  (or  at)  the  water. 
—11.  'To  (or  at)  the  coat.— 12.  To  (or  at)  the  oil. 


LESSON  6. 
RECAPITULATION  of  Lessons  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 

et,  and.  Ernest,  Ernest. 

est,  is.  Hortenso  (silent  H},  Hortensia. 

sont,  are.  Hugues  (aspirate  H),  Hugh. 

va,  goes,  is  going.  Orleans,  Orleans. 

vient,  comes,  is  coming.  Londres,  London. 

ville  (fern.),  city,  town.  huitre  (Jem. — silent  h),  oyster. 

crayon  (masc.),  pencil.  huitres,  oysters. 

frere  (masc. ),  brother.  haricot  (masc.  —aspirate  :h),  bean. 

aoeur  (fern. ),  sister.  haricots,  beans. 

freres,  brothers.  orange  (fern.),  orange. 

soeurs,  sisters.-  oranges,  oranges. 

papa,  papa.  abricot  (masc.),  apricot. 

maman,  mamma.  abricots,  apricots. 

TURN  INTO  FRENCH  : — 1.  Papa  goes  from  London  to  Para.— 
2.  Mamma  is  at  (in)  London,  and  comes  from  the  town  of  Or- 
leans—3.  The  brothers  of  Hortensia  are  at  Orleans. — 4.  Ths 
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Wait    till    the    tea    ha* 

drawn. 
Give  it  time  to  draw. 


Attendez  quo  lo  thfi  se 

fasse  un  peu. 
Donnez-lui  ie  temps  da 

s'infuscr    (or,     dc    ee 

fa  ire). 

Laissez-le  infuscr  un  peu. 
Mettez  un  peu  plus  d'eau 

bouillaute      dans      la 

theidre. 
II  nous  faut  encore  deux 

tasses  et  une  soucoupe. 
Nous  n'avons  pas  assez 

d'eau. 

Servez  le  cafe. 
Ne  faites  pas  bouillir  le 

lait ;  servez-le  froid. 
Je     desire     avoir     une 

tranche  de  lard  sur  le 

gril. 

Faites-le  bien  cuire. 
Je  1'aime  gras — un  pw 

maigre. 

V  The  rest  of  what  may  be  wanted,  wil]  bo  found  in  the 
other  Chapters  on  Breakfast,  both  iu  the  Every-day  Talk  and 
Travel-Talk. 


Let  it  draw  a  little  while. 

Pour  some  more  boiling 

water  into  the  tea-pot. 

We  want  two  more  cups 

and  one  saucer. 
We  have  not  water  enough. 

Bring  in  the  cc/ee. 
Don't  boil  the  milk;  bring 

it  cold, 
I  want  a  rasher  of  bacon, 

broiled. 

L«t  it  be  well  fried. 

I  Wee  it  fat — rather  lean. 


IX.— THE  POST-OFFICE. 
— THE  (ELECTRIC)  TE- 
LEGRAPH OFFICE. 

0.  Official. 
/  have  a  ktter  to  post. 


IX.  —  LA  POSTS  (AUX 
LETTRES). — LE  BU- 
REAU ru  TELEGRAPHS 
(ELEOTRIQUB). 

J'ai  une  lettro  ft  mettre  $ 

la  poste. 
L3 


Case's  French  Course.     (See  p.  10.) 


LE  PETIT  COMPAGKOK 


Monsieur   Morel,    montez,    s'il  Mr.  Morel,  come  up,  if  you  please. 

vous  plait, 

J'ai  un  joli  petit  livre, 
Pretez-moi  deux  plumes, 
Pierre,  voulez-  vous  des  legumes? 


I  have  a  pretty  little  book. 

Lend  me  two  pens. 

Peter,  will  you  have  some  vegetables  •. 


Efc, 

Mcttez, 

I 

Ccci, 
Cela, 
Je, 
Tu, 

Cinq, 
Six, 
Sept, 
Unit, 

II, 

Elle, 

Nous,     - 
Do, 

Mettez  cela  sur  la  table, 
Mon  frSre  est  a,  Paris, 
Maman  va  a  Paris, 
Elle  a  des  plumes, 

Apportez-moilelivre  dema  so-ur, 

11  vient  de  Paris, 

Ccci  est  pour  moi,  et  cela  est  pour 

vous, 
Sortcz  sans  nous, 


And. 

Us, 

Put. 

Elles, 

Has. 

Pour, 

To,—  At 

Sans, 

This. 

Le  livre, 

That. 

La  plume, 

I 

Les  livres, 

Thou. 

Les  plumes, 

Five. 

Le  bane, 

Six. 

La  table, 

Seven. 

Beaucoup, 

Eight. 

Peu, 

He. 

Trop, 

She. 

Assez, 

We—  Us. 

Sur, 

Of,—  From. 

Sous,        i 

They. 
They.    . 
For. 
Without. 

The  book. 
The  pen. 

The  books. 
The  pens. 

The  form. 
The  table. 
Much. 
Little. 

Too  much. 
Enough. 
On, — Upon. 
Under.    < 

Put  that  on  the  table. 
My  brother  is  at  Paris. 
Mamma  goes  to  Paris. 
She  has  some  pens. 

Bring  me  the  book  of  my  sistei. 

He  comes  from  Paris. 

This  is  for  me,  and  that  is  for  you. 

Go  out  without  us. 
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PAIIT  I. 
FEE  NCH -ENGLISH. 


A,  prep,  to;  at;  in;  within; 

Abandonn<5,   e,   adj.    aban- 

to depress  ;  to  pros'rutgf 

into;  on;    as  a,  as;    by; 

doned,  deserted;  caxy 

with  ;for;  of;  after;  about  ; 
from;    under;    against; 
according    to;     between; 

<•,   e,    s.m.f.  pro- 

:  •  j'ru^ftte-;  utifor- 

S'  —  ,  v.r.  to  fall  or  break 

dinrn  ;  ', 
to  alight;  to  pounce 

good  by*  till,  —moi',  (toi)', 
&c.,  to  me  or  my  self;  mine; 
of  tny  oicn  ;  &c.    —  moi  a, 

mcnt.,  B.m.alan- 
.'  ,•  ifit'in;/  iiji  ;  rc- 
nuncini 

Abattu,    o,    adj.    . 
1'  iic  -  nin'riteil  ;       languid, 
faint: 

rn  to;  for  me  to. 

Ab.-ir.d  inner,  v.a.  to  alan- 

—  innidf,  my  duty  or  part 
to;  for  rue  to.    —moi  seul 

to  leave  ;  to  give  nj>  ;  to  let 

mat,  si1. 
Abat-voix,   s.m.    soundinj- 

or  tout  seul,  alone,   nn- 
-'     —  la  franchise, 
aftor  the  French  fashion. 
-   the,    tea-table. 

go;  to  fail;  to  ;/ 
S'  —  ,  v.r.  to  (/, 
vp;  to  'it 
.'/•((.?«,•  to  throw  off 

Abl>aye,  s.f.  abbey 

- 

-    HIM,    they  vie.  or 
try  u<hn.     Cctait  —  qui 
11  le  premier,  they 
fried  tt'/fo  should 

all  cor, 
Abasourdir,  v.a.  to  stun 
AbatarJir,  v.a.  to  debase,  to 

•iir.  M.in- 
sieurl'—  1'aul.r'. 
Abbesse.s.f.aii.'.w  1  ilr.l\ml 

pats  first.  Ilssont  —  jouer, 
—  <5crire,  they  are  playing, 
wittily.    J'ai  —  mclouer 
«i'\   /    1'five  reason  to  bj 

S'  —  ,  v.r.  to  rfc  ; 
Abatardisscuient,  R.m.  cor- 

Abccs,  s.m 
Alidiqiier,  v.a.n.  toabdicatt 
v.    g.m.    spellhtj- 

rimer 

:i1,.  s.m.  lowering: 

thade;  gky-li'jlit. 

Abeille,  s.f.  bee 

<;i,n;h»>>:- 

Alihorror,  v.a.  to  a'Sior 

W/H.7,  htiinilitii,  humilia- 

/,v' meat 

tion;    ,'' 

R.  in.      f>'ll  'my  ; 

A  ;   mini; 

:cnt;   de- 

preuion 

v.a.   to  lower:   tn 
•  -  In  dimini.ili  :   fn 
',i-;  to  tic- 

Abattant,  8.  in.  flnp 

Al.iinor,  v.a.  fn  .thrfc;  to  <!<•- 
Kt--i>!/;  to  ruin  ;  : 
to  sjiuil  ;  tn  t>r.-ni'ln'l»i,   tJ 
crush  :  ' 
8'—,  v.r.  to  ti 

\   )>m<eh 
ment;fi>i 

in.  pull  i  nil  <lmm  ; 
to  thror 

tottorrn. 

Abjiin-r. 

confide  '  ' 

T-  ,  at  rrnnlnm  ;  inconfn- 
tion;  at  sixes  and  tevcnt 

in  fell;  to  kill;  to 
slaughter;  to  cast  down. 

Aboiement,  s  m.  larking 

M 
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COCK                                COFP                               COLL         829 

Cocked,  adj.  d  cornel 

t  ;  (treasure)  cassette,  f.  ; 

Coiu'agc,  s.  monnayage,  in.; 

Cock'cr,  v.a.  cJioyer,  dorloter 
Cock'et,  s.  sceau  de  la  dou- 

(arch.)caisso?r,m.  —  dam, 
s.  batardeau,  m. 

monnaie,    f.  ;    invention, 
fabrication,  f. 
Coinci'de,    v.n.    cmneiderf 

ane.  in. 
Coc'kle,  s.  (bot.)  nielle,  f.  ; 
(shell)  coqne,  palmirde,  f. 
Coc'kle,  v.a.  rccoqidUcr;  — 
v.n.  se  recoquiller;  (of  the 
sea)  moutonmcr 
Cock'ney,  s.  batlaud,  m. 
Cock'pit,  s.  artnr,  f.;  (nav.) 
v,?  malades,  -m. 

Coffin,  v.a.  enfermer  dans 
un  zcrcueil 
Cog,  v.a.  cajoler  ;  enjuler; 
(dice)  pi  per;  (wheels)  gar- 
nir  de  dents 
Cog,   3.  dent,   t.,   cran,   m. 
wheel,  s.  roue  dcntie,  f  . 
Co'gency,    8.    force,    puis- 

(agree) s'acconltr    • 
Coin'cidence,  s.  coincidence, 
f.  ;  (occurrence)  rencontre, 
f.,  hasard,  ni. 
Coin'cident,  adj.  coincident;             \ 
(agreeing)  ci'accord 
Coin'er,  s.  monnaycvr,  ra.  ; 
faiseur,  inventew,  in.  — 
of  bad  money,  faux-mon- 

Cock'roach,  s.  blatte,  f. 

sance,  f. 

nayettr 

Cock'swain,    s.   patron  de 

Co  Vent,  adj.  fort,  puissant 

Coiu'ing,  s.     T'.  Coinage 

chaloiipc,  m. 

Co'gently,   adv.   fortemcnt. 

Coke,  s.  ccfcc,  m. 

Cock'tail,  s.  adj.  metis,  m.  ; 

irretistiblenxnt 

Col'andcr,  s.  j;ass«ire,  f. 

(pers.)  mal-appris,  m. 

Cogged,  adj.  A  dents,  d.  crans 

Cold,  adj.  froid.    To  get  —  , 

Co'co,  s.  coco,  m.    nut, 

Cogliate,  adj.  dc  lfi  tniine 

V.  Grow.  —  -blooded,  adj. 

8.  coco,  m.,  noix  de  coco, 
f.    —  -nut  tree,  s.  coco- 
tier,  m. 

famille  ;  analogue 
Cog'nizable,  adj.  dn  rfssort 

(fig.)  de  sang-froid;  froid; 
prtmfMtt,  diUbira 
Cold,  s.  froid,  iu.,froidttrr. 

Co'cea,  s.  (nut,  preparation) 

Cog'nizance,      8.      connais- 

f.  ;   (disease)  rhume,  in.  ; 

cacao,  TO.  ;  (tree)  cacaoyer, 

sance,  t. 

refroidisscment,m.;  (swol- 

1   m.    —  -nibs,  s.  pi.  cacac 

Cog'nizaut,    adj.    instruit  ; 
(law)  competent 

len  fact.)  fluxion,  f.    —  in 
o.'s  head,  rliume  de  ccr- 

Cocoo'u,  s.  cocon,  m. 

Cohabit,  v.u.cohabiter 

n-au.     —  on  o.'s  chc«t, 

Ci'd.a.  (fish)  morue,t.;  (husk) 

Cohabita'tion,   s.   cohabita- 

rlntme   de  polfrffMi    I'o 

cow?,  f.    —  -liver  oil,  s. 

tion,  f. 

catch  —  ,  to  get  a  —  ,  at- 

finite  defoie  de  morue,  f. 
Cod'dlc,  v.a.  bouillir;  (pers.) 

Coheir',  s.  coMritier,  m. 
Coheir'ess,  s.  cohcritiere,  t. 

traper  un  rhwne  (or  vn 

rrfroidisseincnt),  s'cnrli  n- 

Code,  s.  code,  m.     [dorloter 

Cone-re,  v.n.   adherer  (d); 

rJnimer.    To  have  a  —  , 

Cod'ger,  s.  bonhomme,  m. 

t'accorder  (avec) 

etre  enrhum6.    To  have  .1 

Cod'icil,  s.  codicille,  m.     [f. 

Cohe'rence,   8.  cohfiion,  t.  ; 

bad  —  ,  (tre  tres  enrhumf:. 

Codifica'tion,  s.  codification, 
Cod'ify,  v.a.  codificr 
Codling,  s.pommed  cuire.t. 
Ctoer'ce,   v.a.  contraindre; 

(fig.)  coherence,  liaisvn,  t. 
Cohe'rent,    adj.    adherent; 
'  (connected)  coherent;  (con- 
sistent) consequent 
Cohe'rently,  adv.  avec  colii- 

avoir  un  gros  rhume.    TD 
have  a  —  in  the  head, 
etre  enrhume  du  cervcau 
Cold,  adv.  d  froid        [frail 
Coldish,  adj.  un  pen  fro,U, 

Coer'cioii,  s.  coercition,  t. 
Coer'cive,  adj.  coercitif 

rence 
Cohe'sion,    s.    coJieaion,   t.  ; 
(connection)  coherence,  t., 

Coldly,  zfrr.froidement 
Coldness,  s.  froid,  iu..,froi- 
deur,  f. 

Coe'val.fidj.s.  contcmporain 

rapport,  m. 

Cole,  s,  cftou,  m.    —  -wort. 

Coexist',  v.n.  coexister 

Coliort,  B.  coliorte,  t. 

s.  choti  vert,  m. 

Coffee,  s.  cafe,  m.  —  berry, 

Coif,  s.  calotte,  t 

Colic,  s.  colique,  f. 

a.fcve  de  cafe.  t.    —  -cup, 

Coif,  v.a.  coiffer 

Collap'se,  v.n.  toinber  run 

s.  tasse  el  cafe,  f.  filter, 

Coil,   v.a.  replier;  roulcr  ; 

tur  Vautre;    (sink)  s'af- 

B.   filtre  A  cafe,  m.      — 

enrouler;  —v.n.  se  replier 

faisser;  t'ecrouler 

-house,  s.  cafe,  m.  ;  creme- 
rie,  f.    —  -house  keeper, 
a.  cafetier,limonadier,m.  ; 
cremier,  m.,  -iere,  f.    — 

Coil,  B.  rouleau,  m.  ;  t^ur, 
m.^  (of  serpents)  repli,  i«. 
Coim'bra,  s.  Cotmbre,  f. 

Collap'se,  s.  rapprochemen', 
m.  ;  (med.)  affaissetiient, 
m.  ;  (fig.)  ccroulemcnt,  m. 

-mill,  s.  moulin  ft  cafe,  m. 

Coin,  s.  monnaie,  f.   To  pay 

Collar,  s.  collier,  in.;  (for 

pot,  s.  cafctiere,  f.    — 
-roaster,  s.  bn'iloir  d  cafe, 
m.      room,   s.  salon. 

one  back  in  his  own  —  , 
rendre    d    quelqu'un    la 
monnaie  de  ta  piece,  ren- 

horses)    Iricole,    t  ;    (of 
coats,  &c.)  collet,  m.  ;  (of 
shirts)  co7,  m.  ;  (for  ladies) 

caff,  in.    —  -tree,  s.  ca- 

drelapareiUefi  quclqn'un 

col,  m.;  (tucker)  collerette. 

feifr,  cafier,  m.    urn, 

Coin,  v.a.  monnayer  ;  frap- 

f.  ;   (butch.)  rxiledii,   m. 

8.  fontaine  d  cafe,  t. 

per;  forc/er,  inventer.   To 

Against  the  —  ,  arcc  ilf*<i- 

Coffer,  3.  coffre,  m.  ;  caisse. 

—  money,  battre  monnaie 

vantage;  -ttpertis;  (reluo 
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ACC1DEXCE. 


Substantives. 

Substantives  form  their  cases  like  tho  Articles  by 
tlio  help  of  the  Prepositions  de  and  a. 

Formation  of  the  Plural. 
General  rule: — Add  s  to  the  singular. 

(a)  Nouns  ending  in  s,  X,  z  in  the  singular,  do  not 
change  in  the  plural. 

Ex.  fils  (son),  voix  (voice),  nez  (noce). 

(6)  Most  nouns  ending  in  u  add  x  for  the  plural. 
Ex.  chapeau  (hat),  pi.  chapeaux. 

(c)  Most  nouns  ending  in  al  or  ail  change  these 
terminations  into  aux. 

Ex.  chtval  (horse),  pi.  chevaux. 

(d)  A  few  are  irregular,  such  as 

ciel  (heaven),  which  makes  cieux, 
ceil  (eye)  „         „      yeux 

EXERCISES. 

v.  Decline  with  the  Definite  Article  the  Masculine 
Substantives : — 

palais  (palace)  maiiteau  (cloak)        animal  (animal) 

chateau  (castle)          noix  (nut)  execs  (excess) 

travail  (labour)          oiseau  (bird)  journal  (journal) 

general  (general)        nez  (nose)      •  bateau  (boat), 

vi.  Bender  into  French  : — 1.  A  palace  and  (ef)  some  cas'.lcs. 
2.  The  labours  of  the  generals.  3.  The  nests  (nid)  of  the  birds. 
4.  The  queen  has  (some)  castles.  5.  Some  nuts  and  some 
bread  (pain,  m.).  6.  From  the  boats  to  the  shore  (rivagc,  m.). 
7.  To  the  palaces  of  the  queen.  8.  The  birds  arc  (soul)  (sumo) 
animals  9.  The  voice  (noix,  /.)  of  (the)  birds.  10.  The  eyes 
of  (the)  animals.  11.  Tho  tree  (arbre,  m.)  lias  (some)  nuts. 
12.  Hats  and  cloaks. 
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FRENCH  PHILOLOGY. 


Substantives. 

During  the  transition  from  the  inflected  Latin  to 
the  non-inflected  French  there  was  a  period  when 
two  cases  only  were  used,  the  Nominative  and  the 
Accusative.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  with  the  sup- 
pression of  its  short  termination  became  the  origin 
of  almost  all  French  words. 

The  impress  of  the  Nominative  alone  is  retained  in  soror, 
sceur ;  pictor,  peintre  ;  antecessor,  ancetre ;  tr&ditor,  traitre ;  the 
Nominative  and  Accusative  forms  have  survived,  side  by  side, 
in  p&stor,  pdtre  ;  pastorem,  pasteur  ;  cantor,  chantre ;  cantorem, 
ckanteur ;  in  all  other  words  the  Accusative  case  alone  has  sur- 
vived ;  chandeleur  (candelarum  festa)  and  leur  (illorum)  are  the 
only  instances  of  the  survival  of  the  Latin  Genitive. 

The  substitution  of  the  Masculine  for  the  Neuter, 
which  had  begun  in  the  days  of  Plautus,  became 
complete  in  mediaeval  Latin.  The  neuter  plural  in  a 
(cornua,  folia,  pecora,  pira,  poma)  was  then  mistaken 
for  a  singular  nominative  of  the  first  declension, 
hence  the  feminine  substantives  corne,  feuille,  pecore, 
poire,  pomme.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  orgue 
(organum)  was  feminine  in  Old  French. 

The  chief  exception  to  the  rule  that  masculines  in  Latin 
remain  masculine  in  French  is  that  of  the  abstract  nouns  ending 
in  or,  which  have  all  become  feminine,  except  honneur,  amour, 
labeur.  Amour  is  feminine  in  the  plural.  Delice  (delitium)  is 
masculine ;  Delices  (delitise)  is  feminine.  (See  p.  58.) 

The  termination  s  of  the  plural  is  derived  from 
the  inflexion  of  the  Latin  plural  accusative  (rosas, 
nidos).  In  olden  time,  however,  the  mute  letters 
8,  x,  z  were  equivalent;  we  consequently  have  the 
plurals  bijoux,  and  clous ;  and  the  old  plurals  chevaus, 
waits,  modernised  into  chevaux,  wawx. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

DEFINITION    OF   A    FRENCH    VERSE. 

MDE  BANVILLE'S  admirable  definition  (Petit 
.  Traits  Chapter  I.)  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
"  A  French  Verse  is  merely  the  union  of  a  certain  regular 
number  of  syllables,  divided  in  some  sorts  of  verse  by  a 
pause  called  caesura,  and  always  terminated  by  a  sound 
which  only  exists  at  the  end  of  one  verse  on  condition  of 
being  reproduced  at  the  end  of  one  or  more  other  verses, 
which  repetition  is  called  Rhyme." 

I.  Observe,  that  a  "regular"  number  of  syllables  does 
not  mean  a  number  equal  to  that  in  the  rhyming  verse,  for 
two  verses  of  very  different  lengths  may  rhyme  together. 

Jc  demeure  immobile,  et  mon  ame  abat///£ 
Cede  au  coup  qui  me  titc. 

CORNEILLE,  Le  Cid,  i.  7. 

L'cspoir  vers  Dieu  se  tourne  et  Dieu  1'entend  crier. 
Laissez  tout  ce  qui  pleure 

Trier. 
V.  HUGO,  Quatrc  Vents  dc  T Esprit,  iii.  IO. 

A  "regular"  number  means  (a)  a  number  less  than  four- 
teen; (b)  a  number  distinctly  intended  by  the  author  and 
known  to  the  reader;  (c)  a  number  which,  except  in  Vers 
Librest  corresponds  to  that  in  some  other  line  in  the  same 
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poem.  Thus  the  unequal  rhyming  lines  quoted  above  cor- 
respond in  length  to  those  in  the  same  part  of  every  other 
stanza  of  the  respective  poems. 

II.  Notice,  above  all,  that  every  line  of  French  verse  must 
have  another  to  rhyme  (or  in  the  old  assonant  poetry  to  be 
assonant)  with  it;  whereas,  in  English  rhymed  poetry,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  every  verse  to  rhyme.  For  instance, 
the  first  line  of  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  does  not 
rhyme : — 

It  is  an  ancient  mariner, 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three. 

"By  thy  long  grey  beard  and  glittering  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me?" 

However,  this  kind  of  half-rhymed  metre  is  not  very 
fashionable  now  in  England,  and  has  always  been  considered 
rather  appropriate  to  ballads  and  hymns  than  to  more  am- 
bitious flights.  In  France,  too,  there  are  popular  ballads 
and  songs  with  next  to  no  rhyme  or  assonance,  like  the  cele- 
brated "  Malbrouk  s'en  va  t'en  *  guerre." 

The  reason  is,  that  the  tune  is  here  simultaneous  with  or  an- 
tecedent to  the  words,  and  supplies  the  rhythm  which  is  lack- 
ing in  written  French  poetry.  But  this  popular  ballad  verse 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  1  terary  poetry  of  France,  and 
does  not  enter  into  our  subject.  See  Dr.  SchefHer's  "  Fran- 
zosische  Volks-dichtung  und  Sage."  Leipzig,  1884. 

In  La  Fontaine's  Fables  there  is  an  instance  of  a  line 
without  a  rhyme  in  La  Cour  du  Lion,  vii.  7  : — 

Et,  flatteur  exessif,  il  loua  la  colere. 

1  The  /  in  va  fen  is  really  the  Latin  /  of  vadit,  which  in  literary 
French  only  appears  in  the  intern  ij  form,  va-t-il. 
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ACCIDENCE.  7 

Declensions. 
II.   STRONG  DECLENSION. 

The  old  or  strong  declension  adds  eS  for  the  genitive 
singular,  or,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  simply  3  ;  in 
the  former  case  the  e  is  retained  as  the  termination  of 
the  dative  singular  and  of  all  the  cases  of  the  plural, 
except  the  dative,  which  always  ends  with  en  or  n. 
(For  exceptions  see  p.  9.) 

EXAMPLES. 

9Rab$en,  the  girl. 

§ 


N.  ber  gifd),  the 
A.  ben  — 

Singular. 

fish.        N. 
A. 

bas 

G.  bc§  —  c5 

G. 

bee 

D.  bcm  —  e 

D. 

bem 

Plural. 

N.  bic  gifdjc 
A.  bic 

N. 
A. 

bic  : 
bie 

G.  ber    — 

G. 

ber 

D.  ben  —  n 

D. 

ben 

NOTE.  —  Some  few  monosyllabic  .substantives  and 
all  that  end  in  fum  form  the  plural  in  cv  ;  nearly  all, 
whether  ending  in  c  or  cr  in  the  plural,  modify  a,  0, 
It,  au  into  ci,  6,  It,  till  where  these  occur  in  the  stem 
(See  p.  9.) 

EXAMPLES. 
Singular. 

N.  ber  SBalb,  the  forest.  N.  ber  @o()n,  the  son. 

A.  ben    —  A.  ben    —  . 

G.  bey    —  c§  (>.  bc§    —  c3 

D.  bem  —  e  D.  bem  —  e 

Plural. 

N.  bic  2Balbcr  N.  bic  @ol?ne 

A.  bie     —  A.  bic     — 

G.  ber    —  G.  bcv    — 

D.  ben    —    n  D.  ten    —  n. 
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the  second  person  plural  present  indicative  of— maudire, 
medire,  croire,  croitre,  absoudre. 

5.  Translate — Dien  le  veuille !   comment  vous  trouvez- 
vous  ?  cela  va  sans  dire  ;  servez-vous ;  on  sonne  ;  vous  avex 
beau  faire ;  savoir-faire ;   voyons  !  je  n'y  tiens  plus ;  a  qui 
en  voulez-vous  ?   il  a  mauvaise  tete ;  que  voulez-vous  dire  ? 
je  venais  parler  de  vous;  je  venais  de  parler  de  vous;  je 
venais  pour  parler  de  vous. 

6.  Construct   four   sentences   containing    demonstrative 
pronouns. 

7.  Distinguish  according  to  gender  between — le  garde, 
la  garde ;   le  pendule,    la  pendule ;   le  vase,    la  vase ;   le 
mode,  la  mode. 

8.  Translate— 

1.  This  boy  is    well    brought    up;    he    obeys    his 

superiors. 

2.  Take  care  !  there  is  a  train  coming. 

3.  Do  lend  me  a  shilling;   I  have  nothing  to  buy 

food  with. 

4.  Will  you  go  out?  No,  thank  you;  I  have  sprained 

my  leg. 

5.  I  cannot  help  it ;  I  did  all  I  could. 

6.  That  which  pleases  me,  does  not  please  you. 


i.  Give  the  French  for — back,  arm,  mouth,  face,  figure, 
foot,  nail,  finger,  hair,  eye,  nose.  Place  accents  on — etude, 
chere,  malgre,  mediant,  leve.  Derive  French  words  from — - 
ibi,  versus,  contra,  in,  nocere. 


50  Gombert's   French   Drama.     \Seep.  12.) 

scfcNE  viJ.]  LE  TARTUFFE. 

SCENE  VIL 

ARGUMENT. 

We  now  behold  Tartuffe  in  company  with  Orgon,  the  dupe  of  his 
subtlety.  What  perfidious  address  on  the  part  of  the  hypocrite! 
Uo\v  well  he  knows  the  weakness  of  Orgon,  and  the  means  of 
keeping  him  in  his  blind  infatuation!  Fearing  lost  Elmire  should 
break  silence,  and  her  husband  should  give  credence  to  her  report, 
lie  endeavours,  by  every  art,  to  anticipate  the  result  ;  he  urges  the 
ity  of  withdrawing  from  the  house,  all  the  more  in  pro- 
portion as  Orgon  opposes  it.  The  scene  concludes  with  the 
determination,  on  the  part  of  Orgon,  to  put  Tartuffe  in  possession 
of  his  estate,  as  well  as  to  give  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 

ORGON,  TARTUFFE. 

Orgon.  Offenser  de  la  sorte  *  une  sainte  personne  ! 

Tartuffc.  O  ciel,  pardonne-lui  comtne  jc  1m  pardonne  !a 

(a   Orgon.) 

Si  vous  pouviez  savoir  avec  quel  deplaisir 
Jo  vois  qu'envers3  mon  frere  on  tache  a  4  me  noircir.  .  . 

Orgon.  Hclas  ! 

Tartuffe.  Le  seul  penser  5  dc  cette  ingratitude 

Fait  souffrir  a  mon  ame  un  supplice  si  rude... 
L'horreur  que  j'en  con<;ois...     J'ai  le  conir  si  serre* 
nc  puis  parler,  et  crois  que  j'en  monrrai. 


1  in  this  niainior.  donne.-lui  la  douleur  gu'il  me  donne. 

*  It    is    this   line,    in    particular,  3  in  the  eyes  of. 

which  had  drawn  upon  Molicre  the  *  a  for  de. 

an  i  i  n  ad  versions  of  some  scrupulous  s  //«  seul  penser,  for  la  stule  pensce, 

iiKiividualjj  -who  had  thought  it  a  is  an  obsolete   expression:  que  ce 

I  >.i  i  •  ><1\  ot  tiie  petition  in  the  Lord's  penser   soit    veritable    is   found    in 

Prayer;     fur    this    reason,    it   was  '  Amph.'  iii.  iv. 

changed  in  some  edition*  into  par-  «  oppressed,  or  full. 
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reasonably  be  suspected1  that  Ashley's  confusion  and  the 
ingenious2  use  which  he  made  of  it  had  been  carefully 
premeditated.3  His  speech,4  however,  made  a  great 
impression. — MACAULAY,  History  of  England. 


X. 

A  SELF-DUBBED5   MESSENGER 

On  the  evening  of  the  battle  an  officer6  of  the  Ziethen 
Hussars,  who  were  forward7  in  the  pursuit,  rodo  as  far 
as8  the  gates  of  Kbniggratz,9  and,  finding10  there  were 
no  sentries  outside,  rode^in;  the  guard,  immediately  on 
seeing11  him  in  his  Prussian  uniform,  turned  out12  and 
seized  him,  when,13  with  a  ready  presence,  he  declared  he 
had14  come  to  demand15  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  commandant,  and  made  the 
same  demand  to16  him,  adding  that17  the  town  would 

to  him  in  poverty  and  disgrace.'  10  Finding— outside,  say :   ba  cr 

The  superlative  dearest  is  to  ba  feine  @c$tttn?a$e  bafclOft  ycvfanb. 

used  substantively :  bie  Sljeuetfhn.  n  Supply    'he;'    the— seeing,   fie 

1  It — suspected.      Turn  here  by  tote  bte  SBacfye  tl;n...evt>ficftc. 

'  one  can  well  assume  with  reason '  12  Turned  out,  tvat  fie  itt3  ®etoef)r. 

(mtt  ®ritnb  anncljmcn).  13  When,  here  toovauf ;    a,  ready 

2  Ingenious,  here  genial.  presence,  raftfje  ©cifte^cjcgenVpart. 

3  Had— premeditated,  ^lanmajiig  14  Use  the  perfect  conjunctive, 
sovfcercttet  rear.  and  remember  that  to  come  is  a, 

4  See  page  31,  note  12.  verb  denoting  motion. 

5  Self-dulled,  fel&flernannt.  15  To  demand,  forberrt. 

6  Officer  is  here  the  subject  of  16  To  make  a  demand  to  any  one, 
the  sentence,  and  rode  the  assertion,  an  Semanb  erne  Sorberunoj  fteUen. 
Ziethen  Hussars,  Stetljen'fcfye  •£nfaren.  17  By  omitting   here    the  con- 

7  Who  were  forward,  say :  lie  ftcfo  junction  that  we  obtain   a   more 
.. .  torgetvagt  fy.itten.     To  the  term  rhythmical  construction,  since  the 

pursuit  add  '  of  the  enemy.'  sentence  assumes  by  this  omission 

8  The  literal  translation  of  as  far  the    form    of   a    direct    principal 
as  would  here  be  an  Anglicism;  clause,     and    the     inharmonious, 
transl.  the  same  by  ii3  gu.  accumulation    of    verbs    i.s    thus 

9  Koniggratz  is  a  fortress  on  the  avoided.     Good  writers  have  often. 
Elbe,   in    Bohemia.      The   battle  recourse  to  this  expedient,  a  cir- 
alluded  to  was  fought  near  that  cumstance  which  the  student  of 
place  on  3rd  July,  1866.  German  should  bear  in  mind. 
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PICCIOLA. 


i. 

Le  comto  Charles  Veramont  de  Charney,  dont  le  nora 
sans  doute  n'est  pas  encore  oublie  des  e"rudits  de  notre 
ternps,  et  pourrait  au  besoin  se  retrouver 1  sur  les  registres 
de  la  police  iniperiale2,  6tait  ne  avec  tine  prodigieuso 
facilit6  d'apprendre;  mais  sa  haute  intelligence,  fa9onn6e 
dans  les  6coles3,  y  avait  contracts  lo  pli  de  1'argumenta- 
tion  4.  II  discutait  beaucoup  plus  qu'il  n'observait  5.  Bref, 
il  devait  faire  plutot  un  savant  qu'un  philosophe6,  et  c'est 
ce  qui  advint. 

Des  Tage  de  vingt-ciuq  ans,  il  possedait  la  connaissauce 
complete  de  sept  langues.  Bien  different  de  taut  d'esti- 
mables  polyglottes  7,  qui  semblent  ne  s'etre  donne  lapeine8 

1  pourrait  au  lesoin  se  retrouver,  in  the  first  part ;  thus  we  say,  il 
'  might,  if  wanted,  still  be  found  ;'  discutait  plus  qu'il  n'observait,  and 
retrouver   in    other    cases    might  il  ne  discutait  pas  plus  qu'il  ob- 
mean  'to  find  again.'  servait. 

2  police     imperiale,      '  imperial        e  devait  faire  plutCt  un  savant 
police;'  the  police  here  alluded  to  qu'un  2)kilosopke,    'could  not  but 
is  the  police   established    in   the  become  rather  a  learned  man  than 
reign  of  Napole"on  Bonaparte.  a  philosopher.' 

3fafonneedanslesecoles,' trained  7  2^>olyyloltes,     'polyglots,'    who 

in  schools,'  schooled  by  the  form  know  several  languages. 

of  a  college  education.  8  s'Htre  donne  la  peine,   '  to  havo 

4  le  pli  de  V argumentation,  'the  given  to  themselves  the  troublo.' 

habit  of  arguing,'  'a  tendency  to  According  to  the  rules  of  the  past 

disputation;'    pli,    'fold,'    'mark  participle,  donne  here  remains  iu- 

of  a  folding,'  and,  fig.,  'habit.'  variable,  because  it  is  followed  by 

6  plus  qu'il   n'observait,    '  more  its  direct  object,  la  peine.    But  wo 

than  he  observed." — The  use  of  ne  must  "  say,    la    pnne.    qu'il    s'est 

here  is  a  Gallicism  ;  ne  is  placed  in  donnee,  '  the  trouble  ho  has  given 

the  second  part  of  the  sentence  to   himself;'    donnee  here   being 

after  a  comparison  of  inferiority  or  preceded  by  its  direct  object,  la 

superiority,  if  there  is  no  negation  peine,  agrees  with  it. 

B 
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[LE  TAILLEUR  DE  PIERRES 


III. 

Le  ravin,  d'abord  plein  d'humidite  et  de  nuit,  serpentait 
tantot  etrcit,  tantot  large,  entre  deux  parois  de  granit  de- 
compose qui  fondait  en  sable  de  diffe  rentes  couleurs,  rouge, 
jaune  gris,  verdatre  comme  ces  galets  de  vert  antique1  qu'on. 
Irouve  dans  les  sables  de  la  mer  de  Syrie.  Des  troncs  de 
cerisiers  sauvages,  de  platanes  clenteles  2  et  de  melezes, 
arbres  durs  au  froid,  s'y  penchaient  Tun  vers  1'autre  des 
deux  bords  superieurs  de  la  gorge,  et  formaient,  en  s'entre- 
la^ant  au-dessus,  une  haute  voiito  de  feuillages  immobiles. 
Les  pas  y  resonnaient  coinme  sous  une  nef  de  cathedrale. 
Un  doux  frisson  courait  snr  la  peau,  comme  si  Ton  eut 
march e  dans  1'avenue  d'un  mystere.  Quelques  merles 
noirs  traversaient  seuls  d'un  vol  efiraye  ce  ravin.  Mais 
bicntot  il  s'eclaircissait,  comme  si  on  cut  allume  une  lampe 
audcssus  des  feuilles  transparentes.  On  apercevait  quel- 
ques  petits  pans  de  ciel  bleu3  a  travers  les  feuilles,  comme 
des  morceaux  de  lapis  dans  un  plafond.  Les  arbres  s'e- 
cartaient,  le  scntier  remontait  a,  droite  vers  le  bord  de  la 
gorge  et  vers  le  jour  par  une  pente  rapide.  Je  laissai  a 
ma  gauche  quelques  flaques  d'eau  verte  au  fond  de  ce  qu'on 
appclle  un  allme*  en  langage  de  montagnes.  Quand  je 
fus  parvenu  5  au  niveau  du  sol,  la  demeure  du  tailleur  de 
pierres  etait  devant  moi. 

1  vert  antique.    See  note J,  page  valle      (intervallum), "    spectacle 
8.  (spectaculum),  indice  (indicium), 

2  deiiteUs, '  notched.'  interstice  (iuterstitium),  &c. 

3  quelques  petits  pans  de  del  lieu,  5  Quand  je  fus  parvenu, '  when  I 
'  a  few  small  stretches  of  blue  sky.'  had  reached  ; '  notice  the  past  an- 
Fur  accord  of  quelques,  see  note  *,  terior  instead  of  the  pluperfect. 
page  29.  After    quand    and    lorsque,  when 

4  abime, '  abyss  ; '  note  the  mas-  they  have  the  force  of  apres  quet 
cid/ne  (jender  ;  gr. :  a  privative  and  aitssitut  que,  or  des  qne,  the  past  an» 
€u<T<Tos  or  £uo>ia.    Most  nouns  in  terior  must  be  used  instead  of  the 
e .  that  are  masculine  are  derived  pluperfect.      For  fus  instead  of 
from  the  neuter  latin ;  cf.  inter-  eus,  see  note  7,  page  0. 
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2B  all  en  ft  e  tn'S  Sagcr. 

Quid  hie  statis  otiosi  ?  l 
2Ba3  ftefyt  Styt  unb  tegt  tie  £anbe  in 
SDie  &riog8fime  ift  an  bcr  JDonait  log,3 
2)a§  SBottivcr!  beg  93atyerlanb8  tft  gefallen, 
SRcgcnetwg4  ift  in  beg  fteinbeS  teften, 
Unb  bic  Qtrmce5  Uegt  fyicr  in  9351jmen, 
Spffcgt  ben  Q3aud),  lajjt  fid)'S  rccnig  grnmcn,0 
yiitmmevt  ftd)  mefyr  urn  ben  5trug  alS  ben  ,^ 
SQcfet  liekv  ben  S'djnaM  a!8  ben  ©akl,s 
£e{3t  fid)  licbcr  tjerum  nut  bet  £)irn, 
gfript  ben  Dd)fen  Itc&cr  at§  ben  Drcnftirn.0 
5>ie  GI)riftcnf)eit  tranert  in  ©ar!10  unb  5 
2)cr  ©otbat  fflUt  ftd)  nur  bie  Xafdjc. 
©6  ift  cine  Beit  ber  Sfyranen  unb 
gefdjetjen11 


45 


1  Why  do  you  stand  idly  here  1 

2  This  line  is  a  familiar  render- 
ing of  the  preceding  one.     The 
Capuchin  intends  to  overawe  the 
soldiers   by   his   scraps   of  Latin, 
which  he  translates  more  or  less 
freely  in  the  succeeding  line. 

3  !£ic  —  Io3,  the  fury  of  war  is 
let  loose  on  the  Danube.     After  the 
taking  of  Eatisbon  the  war  con- 
tinued to  rage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  in  Bavaria. 

4  This  is   only  an  expletive  of 
the  preceding  line.  The  possession 
of   Katisbon    was    considered    of 
such   great  importance,   that  the 
wounded  Tilly  cried  out  after  the 
battle,    near    Rain:     "  Ratisbon 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  lest  the 
emperor's    crown    should    bo    in 
jeopardy."     Then  he    exclaimed 
twice  :     ' '  Ratisbon  !   Ratisbon  !  " 
an<l  expired.     See  p.  21,  note  6, 

Kill  I    I  111,    I. 

6  'I'll at,  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Imperial  army. 

'•'  '[Sflcqt  — grrttticn,  fills  its  paunch 
*n<l  grieve*  little  about  it.  ©cftmen 
i»  lot  a  perfect  rhyme  to  Sofcmcn, 


;his   word  be   pronounced 
broad,  as  is  done  by  the  vulgar. 

7  This   is  the  first  of  the  broad 
and  quaint  puns,  which  abound  in 
the  Capuchin's  Sermon,  and  which 
can,  of  course,  not  be  rendered  in 
Knglish.  All  expressions,  howcvci, 
merely  formal  for  the-  sake  of  imi- 
tating the   sound   of    the    words 
upon    which    they  play,    will   be 
pointed  out. 

8  provinc.  for  ©ftfrcf. 

9  The  Swedish  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stjerna  was,  after  the   death    of 

US     Adolphus,    the     chief 
leader  of  the  Protestant  party. 

10  ©acf,  sackcloth. 

11  gcfd)cl)en,  aretcrovr/lit. 

12  TheParaselenes  orMock-moons, 
which  appeared  during  the  Thirty 

War,  were  in  th<> 
of  general   superstition  en: 
as  evil  omens.     The  appearance  of 
many  other  phenomena  was  re- 
ported by  the  credulous,  as  for 
instance,  that  white  crosses  were 
shining  in  the  firmament  at  Urn- 
merstadt,  when  the  enemy  entered 
the  towr> 
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42  Prolog.  [4. 

Pit  fiinb'gen  g-lammcn  citlcr  (£rbcnlnft.  30 

9?ie  vuirb  bcr  SBrautfranj  bcine  Sotfe  *icrnt, 
3)ir  bliil)t  Fein  licblid*  ^inb  an  former  SSrufr ; 
3)orfj  tt>crb'  id)  bid)  mit  friegcrifdjen  ©f;vcn, 
SSov  nllcu  ©rbenfrancn  bicf;  Dcrfldvcn. 
,,£cnu  wcnn  iui  Jlampf  bie  SDtttftigfien  Dcrjagcn,  35 
SBntu  granftrric^  If^tcS  (Sc^icffal  nun  fief;  naf;t, 
.  2)ann  wirjl  bn  incinc  Dviflammc  tragcn 
Unb,  tvic  bic  rafcfjc  ©c^nittciin  bie  @ant, 
2)en  floljcn  Ufbenuinbet  niebf rftf)Iage n ; 
Umiucifjen  iinrfl  bn  fcincS  ©liicfcS  dlab,  40 

Cmrfttuttg  bringm  §vanfrcicf)0  §elbcn(uf)ttcn 
Unb  DU;cim&  befrctn  uno  bcincn  ^lonig  fvfincit!" 
©in  3firf)f»  ^flt  bci*  §immcl  mir  toer^ci§cn, 
©r  fcnbct  intv  bm  ^flm,  ct  fommt  toon  \\)\\\, 
$n\t  ©ottrrfraft  bcfitf;vft  mid)  fcin  ®ifcn,  45 

Unb  mid;  bnvdjjTammt  bci*  SWiitf)  t7:t  6J)mtbim  ; 
Jtttrg9gft9u^l  ^inrin  will  c8  mid;  rcigcn, 
treibt  mid)  fort  mit  ©tnrntf9  Ungeftttm, 
gclbvuf  f;oc'  ic^  madjtig  ju  mir  bringen, 
@d)lad)trojj  flcigt,  nnb  bie  3;rom)3eten  flingen. 

(@te  get;t  ab.) 

34.  vjerttfiren,  glorify.  carried  before  the  French  kings 

36.  tcfetcg    @ri;tcffai :    the  final  since  the  time  of  Philip  I. 
decision  of  the  fate  of  France.  47.  c8  :  obseree  the  frequent  use 

37.  OrtfTammc  (=  aurea,  flam-  of  the  indefinixe  neuter  to  express 
mula),  originally  the  banner  or  a  passive,  e.g.iS  rci£t  micfy  fovt,  lam 
the  standard  of  St.  Denis,  was  driven  onward. 
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DECLENSIONS. 


FOURTH  DECLENSION  (character  U). 

(a)  Musculiue  (a  few  Feminine). 
Sing.  riur. 


JV.F.  Gradus,  step 
Ace.  Gradmn 
Gen.  Gradus 
Vat.  Gradul 
Abl.  Giadu 


Gradus,  steps 
Gradus 
GradUiim 
Gradibfis  (ubfls) 
Gradibus  (QbtL>) 


(&)  Neuter. 

Sing.  Plur. 

N.  V.  Acc.  Genu,  knee          I         Ceiaua,  knees 
Gen.  Genus  Gentium 

Dat.  All.    Genii  |        Geaibiis  (ubtts) 

N.B.  Domits,  house,  makes  sing.  dat.  domui  uiul  domo,  abl. 
domo,  pi.  ace.  domos  (ws),  gen.  doiuntuu  (drum)  ;  a  few  other 
nouns  take  forms  from  two  declensions,  as  fauna  (bay-tree),  gea. 
i  and  us;  these  are  called  Helerodite  nouns. 

The  Substantives  \\hich  prefer  ulus  to  thus  in  dat.  and  abl.  pi. 
arc  Dissyllables  in  ens ;  e.g.  arcus,  a  bow. 

Substantives  of  the  Fourth  Declension  in  MS  arc  mostly  mascu- 
line, except  trees  and  the  words  trU-iit,  actis, porticut,  domusr 
nurus,  socrus,  anus,Jdus,  manus. 


FIFTH  DECLENSION  (character  E). 


Sing.  Plur. 


N.V.  Dies,  day 
Acc.  Diem 
Gen.  Diel 
Dat.  Diel 
Abl.  Die 


Dies,  days 

Dies 

DiErum 

Diebus 

Diebus 


Substantives  of  the  Fifth  Declension  are  all  feminine,  but  dies 
in  the  singular  is  common  (i.e.  masculine  and  feminiue),  in  the 
l>lural  it  is  masculine. 
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XXXVIII. 

Pyrrhus,  rex  Epiri,  in  itinere  in  canem  incidit,  qui 
interfecti  hominis  corpus  custodiebat.  Is  sine  cibo  jam 
tres  dies  cadaver!  assederat,  neque  unquam  discesserat. 
l?ex  inortuum  humaii  jussit,  canem  vcro  abcluci  et  dili- 
gcnter  curari.  Paucos  post  dies  milites  singuli  coram 
ege  transibant.  Aderat  canis,  qui,  simul  ac  domini  sui 
percussores  vidit,  i'urens  procurrit,  eosque  allatravit.  Hi 
compixjhensi  et  interrogati  sunt,  et,  accidentibus  aliis 
sceleris  argumentis,  homicidium  fassi  sunt,  et  pocnas  de- 
derunt. 

XXXIX. 

Bern  incredibilem  de  dolphin!  erga  puerum  amore 
naiTat  soriptor  quidam  Eomanus.  Puer,  qui  pauperis 
filius  fuit,  piscem  panis  fragmentis  pasccre  solebat. 
Quotidie  delphinus,  a  puero  inclamatus,  ad  summam 
aquani  natabat,  et  puerum  a  Baiano  littore  Puteolos  in 
scholam  vehebat.  At  quum  puei-,  ipsius  delphini  pinna 
forte  vulneratus,  mortuus  esset,  piscis  ad  locum  consue- 
tuni  aliquoties  ventitans,  et  amicuni  desiderans,  ipse 
dolore  obiit. 


Xi,. 

Populus  Eomanus,  bellum  cum  rege  Perse  gesturus, 
L.  Paullum,  Consulem  iterum,  ducem  delegit.  Ut  e& 
ipsa  die  domum  ad  vesperam  rediit,  occurrit  filiola  sua 
Tertia,  quee  turn  admodum  parva  erat.  Animadvertit 
Paullus  earn  tristiculam  esse.  "  Quid  est,"  inquit,  "  mea 
filia?  quid  tristis  es  ?"  "  Mi  pater,"  inquit  ilia,  "  Pevsa 
periit.5'  Turn  ille,  arctiiis  puellam  complexus,  "  Accipio," 
inquit,  "  mea  filia,  omen."  Erat  autem  moiiuus  catellus 
eo  nomine. 
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LATIN    EXERCISES.  23 

Some  Verbs  in  Latin  govern  the  Ablative,  as 
fuugor,  fruor,  utor,  vescor ;  some  the  Genitive,  as 
memini,  obliviscor,  misereor ;  and  some  the  Dative, 
as  pareo,  parco,  credo,  etc. 

EXERCISE  Xll. 

fruor  rus 

1.  Those  who  live  in  towns  enjoy  the  country. 

(imperfect  of  vescor) 

2.  The  Britons  used-to-live-on  milk  and  honey. 

u  tor 

3.  I    will   use  the   bow   and   arrow   of    your 

brother. 

obliviscor  nomcn 

4.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  your  sister. 

pareo 

5.  Good  soldiers  always  obey  their  general. 

parco 

6.  The   king   spared  the  man  whom  he  had 

conquered. 

memiui  heri 

7.  1  remember  the  boy  who  died  yesterday. 

misereor 

8.  The  queen  will  pity  the  two  boys  who  have 
amitto 

lost  their  mother. 

credo 
!>.  1  have  always  trusted  Fortune,  nor  has  she 

fallo 

deceived  ZL^J 
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EEGULAR   VERBS.  29 


FOURTH  CONJUGATION. 

Puer  eruditur. 

Urbes  terrse  motibus  hauriuntur. 

Nihil  de  insulae  situ  reperiebatur. 

Pellibus  ferarum  vestiebantur. 

Hsec  vox  ssepissime  audlta  est. 

Vita  reperietur  brevis. 

Discipuli  erudientur. 

Isti  propter  scelera  puniantur. 

In  tribunal  escendit>  ut  verba  longlus  audi- 

rentur.1 

Urbs  muris  sepiatur. 
Damna  vestra  sarcientur. 
Domus  vix  fulcltur. 
Sitis  nulla  aqua  finiebatur. 
Chamaeleon  neque  cibo  neque  potu  nutiitur. 
Edixit  ut  inter  duos  lucus  asylum  aperlretur. 
Oppidum  silvis  paludibusque  munltum  erat. 
Imperat  ut  auctores  liujus  rei  repgriantur. 
Nc2  mortuus  intra  urbem  sepglltor. 
Undique  hostcs  circumveniebantur. 
Locum  muniri  jussit. 
Edixit  ut  talia  scelera  punirentur. 

1  Audirentur.     The  reader  present  subjunctive, 
should  observe  that  when  the          2  Ne.     It  should  be  noticed 

first  verb  ("escendit")  is  in  a  that  "ne"  is  used  with  impe- 

past  tense,    the  second   verb  ratives,     It  is  very  unusual  to 

dependent  on    it    ("  audiren-  find  "nori"   so    used.    §147, 

tur")  is  in  the  imperfect  sub-  The  Romans  buried  their  dead 

junctive.     If  the  first  verb  is  outside  the  city,  and  so  wen** 

in  the  present  or  future  tense,  wiser  than  wo  have  been, 
the  dependent  verb  is  in  the 

[T.O. 


6o 
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PAET   II.— VERSE. 


PH.EDRI1  FABUL^E. 


I. 

THE  LION  WHO  CHEATED  HIS  PARTNERS. 

Vacca,  et  capella,  et  patiens  ovis  injurise,2 
Socii  fuere  cum  leone  in  saltibus. 
Hi  quum  cepissent  cervum  vasti  corporis, 
Sic  est  locutus,  partibus  factis,3  leo  : 
"  Ego  primam4  tollo,  nominor  quia  leo  ; 

1  PHJEDRTIS  was  a  freedman 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, A.D.   40.     He  put  into 
Latin    verse    the    fables    of 
.^Esop. 

2  Patiens    ,    .    .    injuries 
"Patiens"  is  here  used,  not 
as  a  participle,  which  it  origi- 
nally was  ("patior"),  but  as 
an  adjective,  and  so  takes  a 
genitive.      The   adjective  de- 
notes a  permanent  quality  ;  a 
participle   a   quality  existing 
;it  some  paiticular  time  speci- 
fied.  In  the  phrase,  "  a  trot- 
ting horse,"      trotting"  is  an 
adjective,  because  it  means  a 
horse  possessing  that  quality 


always  :  "a  horse  trotting " 
conveys,  evidently,  a  different 
idea,  that  of  a  horse,  at  some 
time  alluded  to,  trotting.  So 
here,  if  "patiens"  means 
"long-suffering,"  it  is  an  ad- 
jective; if  suffering  something 
definite  at  a  particular  time, 
it  is  a  participle,  and  governs 
an  accusative  case.  See  note  3, 
p.  65. 

3  Partibus  factis.    This  is  an 
ablative  absolute. 

4  Primam.      Supply  "par- 
tern."      With    tho    following 
feminine  adjectives  tho  same 
word  in  the  proper  case  is  to 
be  supplied. 

K 
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XXVI. 

James  hereupon,  firing  his  huts,  dislodges  covertly  by 
the  benefit  of  the  smoke,  and  keeping  still  on  the  high 
ground,1  at  last  he  commands  a  stay.  Presently  after, 
the  Earl,  also  traversing  some  bogs  and  marshes  till  ha 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  this  bank,  found  the  ascent  not 
very  steep,  and  thereupon  encourageth  his  men  to  fight. 
This  done,  he  marcheth  up  ; 2  the  vanguard  was  led  by  hia 
two  sons,  the  battle  3  by  himself,  and  the  rear  4  by  Stanley ; 
the  Lord  Dacres,  with  his  horse,  being  appointed  as  a 
reserve  on  all  occasions.  He,  observing  this  well,  and 
judging  that  it  was  not  without  disadvantage  that  the 
English  came  to  fight,  exhorts  his  men  to  behave  them- 
selves like  brave  soldiers,  and  thereupon  joins  battle. 

XXVII. 

In  the  afternoon,5  the  Median  and  Hyrcanian  cavalry 
rode  up,  bringing  the  horses  and  men  whom  they  had  cap- 
tured. And  when  they  came  before  him,  Cyrus  asked 
them,  first,  if6  they  themselves  were  all  without  harm,  then 
what  fortune  they  had  met  with.  He  heard  willingly  all 
they  related,  and  then  asked  them  whether  they  had 
ridden  over  much  country,  and  whether  it  was  inhabited. 
When  they  said  all  the  country  was  inhabited,  and  full  of 
everything,  then  said  he,  "  We  have  two  things  to  give 

1  keeping  still  on  the  high  ground.  Ann.  xvi.  34,  '  quoestor  missus  jam 
Use  '  per  alta  loca  iter  faciens.'  vesperascente  die.' 

2  he  marcheth  up.     Cf.  Liv.  iii.  6  Cyrus  asked  if.     Observe  that 
18,  'In  clivum  Capitolinum  acicm  'if  after  a  verb  of  asking  can 
erigunt.'  never  be  turned  by  'si.'  It  is  when 

3  the  battle;  i.  e.  'the  main  line.'  'if    means    'on   the   supposition 
Cf.   Liv.   xxvii.  48,    '  Media  acies  that,'  '  in  case  that/  or  the  like, 
tuenda  datur.'  that  "'si'  is  the  equivalent  Latin. 

4  Ike  rear.     Cf.  Liv.  xxxiv.  28,  Cf.  Suet.  inVesp.  xxiii.,  'sciscitana 
'  equites    sigmen    oogebant.'     Ob-  num  odcre  offenderetur.'     Suet,  in 
serve,  in  the  enumeration  of  several  Vit.  vii.,  '  ut  mane  singulos  jam- 
particuluvs,  to  vary  if  possible  the  ne   jentassent   sciscitaretur.^   Cf. 
construction  of  the  different  clauses:  also  the  less  common  form^"  Liv. 
here  turn  the  last  clause  by  'Stan-  xxxvii.  17,  'quumpercontatusesset 
ley  brought  up  the  rear.'  utrumnam  classis  in  portu  stare 

6  In  the   oflernoon.      Cf.    Tac.     posset.' 
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104.     FORESIGHT. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in  India,  1  his 
small  force  was  threatened  on  the  inarch  *  by  a  vast 
number  of  cavalry.  3  His  only  chance,  not  of  victory 
only,  but  of  safety,  was  to  get  to  the  other  bank  of 
the  river,  which  4  was  a  few  miles  on  his  right.  He 
had  some  of  the  best  native  guides  that  could  be 
had,  but  5  they  assured  him  that  the  river  6  was 
nowhere  c  passable.  At  last,  in  extreme  anxiety,  he 
determined  to  go  and  see  the  river  himself;  and 
with  his  guides  and  cavalry  set  out.  When  they 
came  near,  the  guides  still  asserted  that  there  was 
no  crossing,  but  the  duke  saw  in  the  distance  two 
villages,  one  7  on  each  side  of  the  river.  He  at  once 
said  to  himself :  "  There  cannot  be  two  villages  just 
opposite  each  other,  s  unless  there  be  a  means  of 
communication  between  them."  And  he  returned 
and  marched  his  whole  army  straight  to  the  river, 
where  between  the  villages  he  found  the  p  desired 
passage. 

•usative.  6  Verb. 

Nominative.  7  Supply  a  participle. 

was  he  likely  to  8  Unless  men  were  aLlo 

(Tut.  partic.)  in  any      to  come  backwards  and  for-' 

•vay  .  .  .  than.  wards. 

!   Was  distant.  9  Relative  clause. 

6  Relative. 


105.     THE  NOCTURNAL  VISITOR. 

A  servant  who  slept  in  the  top  storey  of  a  farm- 
house was  awaked  by  a  iioiso  of  groaning,  and  camo 
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Exercises.  21 

XXXV. 

Translate. 

Ante  Jovem  genitum  terras  habuisse  femntur 

Arcades,  et  Luna  gens  prior  ilia  fuit. 
Vita  feris  similis,  nullos  agitata  per  usus ; 

Artis  adhuc  expers  et  rude  vulgus  erat. 
Pro  domibus  frondes  norant,  pro  frugibus  herbas; 

Nectar  erat  palmis  hausta  duabus  aqua. 
Nullus  anhelabat  sub  adunco  vomere  taurus  ; 

Nulla  sub  imperio  terra  colentis  erat ; 
Nullus  adhuc  erat  usus  equi,  se  quisque  fcrcbat ; 

Ibat  ovis  lana  corpus  amicta  sua. 

From  what  verbs  do  genitum,  norant,  hausta,  and  amicta 
come? 

Account  for  the  cases    terras,  feris,  palmis,  vomcre. 

Decline  in  the  singular  domus,  nectar,  and  nullus. 

What  other  words  of  the  second  declension  are  of  the 
same  gender  as  vulgus  ? 

xxxvi. 

Translate. 

Terribilem  quondam  fugiens  Typhona  Dione, 

Tune  cum  pro  coslo  Juppiter  arma  tulit, 
Venit  ad  Euphraten  comitata  Cupidine  parvo, 

Inque  Palestine  margine  sedit  aquas. 
Populus  et  cannaa  riparum  summa  tenebant 

Spemque  dabant  salices,  hos  quoque  posse  tegi. 
Dum  latet,  insonuit  vento  nemus.    Ilia  timore 

Pallet  et  hostiles  credit  adesse  manus  ; 
Utque  sinu  tenuit  natum,  "succurrite,  nymphaa, 

Et  dis  auxiliurn  ferte  duobus,"  ait. 

Distinguish  between  fugio  and/«</o. 

Account  for  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  in  venit. 

Parse  tegi,  insonuit,  ferte. 

Give  the  gender  of  mar  go,  populus,  nemus,  timor. 


(g 
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I.  MILTIADES.       . 

HISTORICAL   REFERENCES  AND  DATES. 

B.C. 

(n)  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  occupies  the  Thracian  Cher- 

sonese.    Hdt.  vi.'  35—  37,  39     .        .        .    between  559  and  51G 
(ft)  Stesagoras,  his  nephew,  succeeds  him.     Hdt.  vi.  38. 

(c)  Miltiades  succeeds  his  brother  Stesagoras.    Hdt.  vi.  39  .  about  51  ti 

(d)  Accompanies  Darius  to  Scythia.  C.  N.iii.l—  3,  Hdt.iv.137      (?)515 

(e)  Conquest  of  Lemnos.     licit,  vi.  137  and  140  .  between  502  and  494 
(/)  Flees  to   Athens.     Hdt.  vi.  41.  —  Tried  for  '  Despotism  ' 

(rvpavviSos)  vi.  104     ........  (?)493-4 

Commands  at  Marathon.     Hdt.  vi.  110—  113         .        .        .         49;) 
)  Attacks  Paros.     Death.      Hdt.  vi.  133—  136,  Plato,  Gorg. 

c.  153,  p.  5i6       .........        489 

THIRLWALL,   Greece,   vol.  ii.  (c)  pp.  223,224.     (/)  p.  236. 

(g)  pp.  235—241.     (/O  pp.  245,  246. 
GROTE,  (a)  ch.  xxx.  pp.  44,  45.          (ft)  p.  45. 

(c)  pp.  45,  46.  (d)  ch.xxxiv.  pp.198—  200,  note  4. 

(e)  pp.  202  note,  204—  203.      (/)  ch.  xxxvi.  pp.  261,  2G2. 
(«•)  ch.  xxxvi.  pp.  267—  277.    (h)  pp.  289—  300. 

1  I.  Miltiades,  Cimonis  ill  ins,  Atlieniensis,  cum  et  an- 
tiquitate  generis  et  gloria  maiorum  et  sua  modcstia 
inius  omnium  maximc  florcrct,  caqHc  essei  aclato  ut  non 
iani  solum  do  eo  bene  s])erarc,  scd  cliam  confidere  civc- 
possent  sui  talcm  cum  futurum,  qualcm  cognitum  iudi- 
carunt  ;  accidit  ut  Athenienses  Cher.ionesum  colonos  vd- 

T.    ].  railiquitatc  generis]      The  idiom  ;  it  means  that  he  flourished 

Miltiadac    claimed   descent  from  more    tlian    nny    otlier    man    of 

Aoacus,    tlirough    Pliihieus    (son  his  time.  —  i/iialt'in     cogiiituni]    'ax 

of       Telamonian       Ajax),      wlio  they    judged     him     to     be     ivltcn 

on  becoming    an    Athenian    citi-  k>iotc/i,'  i.  e.  after  getting  to  know 

brought  his  native  country,  him    subsequently   (•  iudicarnnt.' 

Sal.imis,     under     tlic     dominion  not     '  iudicabant  ').  —  acridit    nt] 

of  Athens.       See    Herod.  \-i.  ."."),  AVha(    follows    applies    (with    tin- 

Pint.   Sol.     x.  —  an  a    niti(lt'sti(i\   'his  exeeption    of   the    acquisition    of 

own      tobermindedness,'     unassum-  Lemnos)     not    to    this    Miltiades, 

m,u:,     orderly     conduct,     the     (lr.  but   to    his   unele    Miltiades,    the 

n,',«i\pnain  ');.  '  See  Kpam.  iii.  1,  n.  —  son  of  Cypselus.    Hdt.  vi.3(>.  The 

tui  us    omnium    ma.rinx']    This    use  like-  made   hyPaus.i- 

of  '  untis  omnium'  to  strengthen  nias  VI.  xix.3.  —  Chersonesum\  '  to 

a  superlative  is  a  common  Latin  (the  Thracian)  Chersonese.' 
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P.  VERGILI  MARONIS 


Intus  aquae  dulces  vivoque  sedilia  saxo, 

Nympharum  domus  :  hie  fessas  non  vincula  navis 

Ulla  tenent,  unco  non  alligat  ancora  morsu. 

Hue  septem  Aeneas  collectis  navibus  omni  170 

Ex  numero  subit ;  ac  magno  telluris  amore 

Egressi  optata  potiuntur  Troes  arena 

Et  sale  tabentis  artus  in  litore  ponunt. 

Ac  primum  silici  scintillam  excudit  Achates 

Succepitque  ignem  foliis  atque  arida  circum  175 

Nutrimenta  dedit  rapuitque  in  fomite  flammam. 

Turn  Cererem  corruptam  undis  Cerealiaque  arma 

Expediunt  fessi  rerum,  frugesque  receptas 

Et  torrere  parant  flammis  et  frangere  saxo. 

Aeneas  scopulum  interea  conscendit  et  omnem       180 
Prospectum  late  pelago  petit,  Anthea  si  quern 
lactatum  vento  videat  Phrygiasque  biremis, 

however  written,  harmonizes  with 
'  nutrimenta,'  bringing  out  the  image 
of  infancy. 

176.]  Serv.  explains  'fomites*  to 
mean  'assulae,' '  chips."  The  process 
would  be  clear  if  we  might  take  the 
'  arida  nutrimenta '  to  be  the  '  folia,' 
the  tinder  in  which  the  spark  is  first 
caught  and  kept  alive,  and  from  whict 
the  chip  or  match  ('  fomes ')  is  thea 
lighted.  'Rapuit,'  hurried,  i.  e. 
caused  to  spread  rapidly. 

177.]  'Cerealia  arma,'  the  hand- 
mill,  or  quern  (Diet.  A.  'mola'), 
and  perhaps  the  kneading-trough, 


entrance  of  the  harbour :  i.  e.  at  the 
head  of  the  cove. 

167.1  'Dulcis'  of  fresh  water,  G.  2. 
243.  Vivo  saxo,'  3.  688,  not  hewn, 
but  natural,  and  as  it  were  growing. 
Conip.  G.  2.  469. 

168.]  'Fessae:'  comp.  Shaksp., 
Rom.  and  Jul.  Act  6.  Sc.  4,  "Thou 
desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick, 
weary  bark."  The  weary  ship  reposes 
without  the  strain  which  the  strong 
cable  and  biting  anchor  imply.  Od. 
13. 100.,  9. 136. 

169.]  'Unco  morsu,*  prob.  with 
'alligat,'  as  "dente  tenaci"  in  the 
parallel  6.  3  with  'fundebat.'  An- 
chors are  post-Homeric.  Homer's 
ships  are  moored  with  cw«u,  large 

Har '  sleepers.' 
'Septem,'    three   from  the 
ree  from  the  sand-bank,  and 
his  own.    '  Collectis '  (mustered)  may 
be  either  an  abl.  abs.  or  an  instru- 
mental abl.    Comp.  v.  381,  "  Bis  deuis 
Phrygium    couscendi    navibus    ae- 
quor. 

171.]  'Amore'  for  'desiderio,'  as 
ep<u«  for  ir60os. 

173.]  '  Tabes '  is  properly  the  mois- 
ture of  decomposition,  as  in  Livy  21. 
86.  Here  '  tabentis '  is  simply  drip- 
ping, perhaps  with  a  notion  of  foul- 
ness. 'Ponunt,'  stretch. 

175.]  The  form '  succepit '  is  found 
In  some  MSS.,  and  supported  by 
Serv.  here  and  in  6.  249.  The  verb. 


178.]  'Expediunt,'  v.  702.  'Fc-ssi 
rerum,'  weary  of  the  struggle  with 
fortune.  Comp.  12.  589  (of  bees  at- 
tacked in  their  homes),  "trepidae 
rerum." 

180.]  The  prep,  in  '  conscendo '  im- 

Elies  energy  or  effort, '  scales.'  For 
tiis  force  of  '  cum '  in  composition, 
see  Key,  Lat.  Gr.  1323.  'Omnem' 
belongs  more  properly  to  'pelago' 
than  to  '  prospectum,'  which  denotes 
rather  the  faculty  or  opportunity 
of  the  observer  than  the  view  or 
prospect  in  our  sense. 

181.]  '  Si  quern '=' sicubi.'  Comp., 
besides  v.  8,  "  quo  numine  laeso,"  the 
more  exact  parallel  Aesch.  A§.  55, 
VJTO.TOS  6"  atiav  fi  TIS  'AwoAAwi'  for  TI  novt 
'  Apollo  it  may  be.'  '  Si,'  in  the  hope 
that, '  if  perad  venture.' 
182.]  'Biremis:'  it  is  an  aiiachro- 
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LIB.  I.     CAPUT  II.  13 

/cal  %i\ioi,  TreXracrral  Be  d/JL<f>l  TOU? 


10.  'EvrevOev  efeXawet  a-raOfiov^  Bvo 
Betca  et?  UeXra?,  7r6\ti>  oiKov/Aevrjv.  'EvTavd* 
fjpepas  Tpeir  ev  at?  HeWa?  6  'Apicas  ra  Av/caia  e6va( 
KOL  dywva  edrjfce'  ra  Be  ad\a  rjcrav  o-rXeyyides  yjpvaav 
eOecopei  Be  rov  dywva  Kal  Kvpos.  'EvrevOev  e^eXawet 
aTaOjjLOvs  Bvo  Trapacrdyya?  BwBetca  e?  KepafjL&v  dyo- 
pdv,  7ro\tv  olKOV/JLevijv,  ea'^drrjv  ?rpo?  rfj  Mvaiq  %a)pq. 
11.  'EvrevOev  ej;e\.avvei  GTadjjLoixs  rpet? 
rptaKovra  el?  Kava-rpov  TreBlov,  iroKiv 
'EvravO*  epewev  fjpepas  irevre%  Kal  rot? 


siderable  force  (i.  11).  'About 
2000  peltasts'  may  include  the 
light  armed  and  archers. — Menon 
commanded  Aristippus'  levies  (II. 
vi.  28).— More  than  half  the  army 
consisted  of  Arcadians  and  Achffi- 
ans,  VI.  ii.  10.  16.  They  are 
numbered  again  at  Kerasus,  V. 
iii.2. 

—  iTrXiToj  /*&]  The  Greek  in- 
fantry consisted  of — 1.  'O7rX?Toi, 
the  heavy  armed,  so  called  from 
OTT\OV,  a  large  metal-plated  shield, 
which  with  the  cuirass  (ed>pa£) 
and  pike  (SJpu)  formed  their 
distinctive  armour.  They  are 
culled  affiris,  inf.  vii.  10,  for  the 
same  reason.  2.  rv/JLvyrai,  \f/i\oi, 
light  troops  wearing  no  defensive 
armour,  and  hence  called  &voir\oi, 
inf.  II.  Hi.  3,  and  Herod,  ix.  62, 
63 — archers,  slingers,  &c.  3.  Tle\- 
Taffrai,  an  intermediate  clues. 
They  wore  light  defensive  armour, 
corslets  and  leathern  bucklers 
(Wxras).  Those  here  mentioned 
were  levies  from  Thrace  and 
Thessaly  ;  but  a  few  years  lutor 
peltasts'  became  a  regular  consti- 


tuent of  a  Greek  army  (Corn. 
Nep.  Iphicr.  i.),  and  their  name 
a  general  one  for  light  infantry; 
here  it  includes  71/^x05  and 

TO^TOJ. 

10.  AuK<ua^0.]  erfeivhereis'to 
celebrate    with  offerings,'   as  at 
IV.  viii.  25.     <  He  solemnized  the 
Lyccean   festival,    and    held    a 
contest,'  i.  e.  athletic  games :  cf. 
certamina  ponam,  Virg.  JSn.  v. 
66,  70.    Tel  Atnaia  was  an  Arca- 
dian festival  in  honour  of  Lycroau 
Jove,    in    mode   of  celebration 
resembling    the    Roman  Luper- 
calia,  also  called  Awcaia.    Plut. 
Cajs.  61. 

—  ffrXfyylSes"]  Properly  '  flesh- 
scrapers/  to  remove  oil  and 
dirt  after  bathing  or  wrestling. 
Hence  a  chaplet  of  that  shape, 
worn  by  State-envoys  at  festivals, 
and  proposed  (as  here)  for  a 
prize.  Sch.  and  Boeckh. 

11.  Kai) <rrpov  ireSfov]  The  plain 
gave  its  name  to  the  city  which 
stood    in  it.    Cf.   VII.  viii.  7; 
Buttmann.  Soph.  Phil.  69. 
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